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Read Page 2. 





Whatever else you may read or may not 
read in this week’s paper, yOu cannot afford 
to miss a line of the official census showing 
as to WHY WE ARE MAKING $500 LESS 
THAN THE AVERAGE NORTHERN FARM- 
ER AND THE WAY OUT as given on page 
2. Read it, and get your neighbors to read 


it. 














IOWA, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS SHOW US THE WAY OUT 


77) OT to discourage 
our people by 
— le showing how far 
our farming is behind 
other sections, but to en- 
courage them by show- 
ing just why it is behind 
and the way out---this is 


t!our object in printing 


herewith this notable 
cartoon showing the 
average annual income 
of each farm worker in 
Mississippi, Alabama 
and Louisiana, as com- 
pared with Iowa, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and in 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, 
as compared with Mas- 
sachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania---and 
this is also the object of 
our more extended re- 
view of this whole situ- 
ation on page 2. It isa 
hard 
example, that each farm 
worker in North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina and 
Virginia in 1900 earned 


and ugly fact, for - 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL 
INCOME PER 
FARM WORKER 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
ACRES CULTIVATED 
PER FARM WORKER 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS =. 


$150. 


PER FARM WORKER 


“AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF HORSES«*oMULES 
PER FARM WORKER 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
MILK COWS 
PER FARM WORKER 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 
REGEIVED FROM SALE 
OF LIVE STOCK FOR 
FARM WORKER 
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only $184 as compared with $663 for each farm worker in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois, but there 


is great hope and promise for us in finding the reason why---because he used more th 


an four 


timés as much horse power, and exactly five times as much farm implements and ma- 
chinery as we did, and thereby cultivated nearly three times as many acres, and did it 
better, and also because he made these acres richer, and doubled the profits on his raw mate- 
rial by feeding nine times as much stock and five times as many dairy cows as we did. 

(1) More implements and machinery; and (2) more horse power to run them; and (3) 
thereby more acres cultivated and better cultivated; (4) more dairy cows and live stock of 
all kinds to enrich the land and give two profits instead of one on our raw material---these are 
the four wheels on which you can move your farm on to “$500 More a Year,” and nothing 


else will take you there. 








Copy'' it 





TEN WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS! 


Dear Friend: If this copy of The Progressive Farmer comes to you marked ‘‘Sample 
is pecause you are NOT a subscriber but OUGHT TO BE. 


And we are ready to 


guarantee that two series of articles alone will be worth to you ten times our 1909 sub- 


scription price. 


‘*$500 More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer and How to Get It,'' 


is undoubtedly going to prove the most notable series of articles ever printed in a 


j Southern farm paper, while ‘‘Live Stock Diseases and How 


to Treat Them'' will be hardly less useful to you, and 


the ‘‘Practical Talks on Everyday Housekeeping'' will in- 


terest every woman in the South. 


* And to get you interested in these articles we have 


now decided to offer you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ON TRIAL TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS! 


WE NEED NOT ARGUE THIS OFFER--IT IS HALF PRICE--LESS 
So just fill out this blank, mailtous with ten 
cents (at our risk) and join us in the great movement for 
Don't delay, but write to- 


THAN COST. 


**$500 Morea Year Farming.'' 
day. Awaiting your reply, 


Yours sincerely, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








P. O. State 





Date 1909. 





Publishers The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.: 

Enclosed herewith find 10 cents (stamps or sil- 
ver) for which send me ‘your paper ten weeks on 
trial, beginning w.th the first issue containing the 
series ‘$500 More a Year Farming and How to Get 
It,’ and ‘Live Stock Diseases and How to Treat 
Them.’’ Stop when time is ont. 


Name 
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$500 Morea Year Farming: How to Make It. 


1.—By Finding Out Where we Stand and the Causes of Our Present Bacliwaia 


ps) IVE hundred dollars more a year for the 
My) average Southern farmer: how can we 
“3 get it? 

There is no bigger question than this before 
the farmers of The Progressive Farmer’s ter- 
ritory; and as Editor Poe has already shown in 
his Washington City address, there is no bigger 
question before our people generally—our bank- 
ers, our merchants, our professional men, our rail- 
roads, and the business world as a whole. It is 
fundamental to all Southern prosperity. 

There is no question then as to the desirability 
of our ‘$500 more a year” program—nor do we 
believe there is any question as to its feasibility. 

According to the official figures of the last 
United States Census each farmer in the North 
Atlantic States (the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) earned 
$984 a year, while each farmer in the South At- 
lantic States (North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Virginia, Delaware, and Mary- 
land) earned only $484 a year—or exactly $500 
a year less for the average farmer in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer's territory than for his brother| _ 


farmer just north of him. 


Able as we are to grow in our territory every 
crop which our Northern brothers grow, besides 
having (1) a better climate, (2) a longer growing 
period, and (3) an absolute monopoly of the 
greatest of all American export crops, cotton, the 
40,000 Southern farmers who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer have resolved to show their wide- 
awake Yankee neighbors that we can at least farm 
as well as they can—and we have accordingly set 
out in this series of articles to consider together 
just how we can get the extra $500 a year we 
ought to have. 

As a foundation for working out this $500 more 
a year, moreover, we recognize three. things as es- 
sential: 

(1) It is needful that we realize our true con- 
dition. Little real progress will be made with- 
out a full knowledge and appreciation of the fact 
that we are not accomplishing all that we might. 

(2) We must find the true causes of the present 
backward condition of our agriculture, and— 

(3) We must diligently seek and apply the 
means to remOve these defects in our present ag- 
ricultural system which prevent us from winning 
our full measure of success. 


2 
“Where Are We At?” 


T THIS New Year season therefore let us, 
like prudent business men, take stock gen- 
OES erally of our present condition and ascer- 
tain in what particulars we have not been receiv- 
ing sufficient for our labors to enable us to se- 
cure and enjoy as many of the necessities, com- 
forts, and pleasures of life as befit the dignity of 
a hard-working American citizen-farmer. 

Let us face the stern facts as to the real condi- 
tion of our agriculture. And we can best ascer- 
tain this real condition, we must admit, only by 
taking the results obtained and methods used by 
our Southern agricultural workers and comparing 
with the results and methods of other agricul- 
tural workers in other sections. As examples, 
therefore, let us take three North Atlantic States 
—say Masachusetts. New York and Pennsylvania 
—and compare them with three South Atlantic 
States—Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, which comprise the main part of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory; and let us take three 
North Central States—Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois 
—and compare them with three South Central 
States—Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
The facts as shown officially by our last Govern- 
ment census as to farming methods and profits in 
these areas are given in. the table at the top of 
column 2. 

The first big fact that strikes us in this table 
is that the average farmer in the territory com- 
prising the States of Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, 
is earning three and one-half times what the aver- 
age farmer of The Progressive Farmer territory 
is receiving for his labor. 

In other words, every time the farm worker in 
these States goes to the house at sundown, he has 








Condition. 


WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS. 












































Mass. | N.C. | Iowa. | Miss. 
N. ¥. Va. Tl. La. 
Penn, |. S.C. Ind. Ala. 
Average Annual Earnings of | 
Each Farm Worker .....-.--. $388.96 $184.12 |$663.89 |$189.55 
Average Number of Acres | 
Cultivated by Each Farm ‘ 
TAPE Sava shcicnnwaweceniatean 33 | 22 63 16 
| parcial 
| 
Average Value of Implements | 
and Farm Machinery for } 
Each Farm Worker -......-- $150.12 |$ 22.33 |$110.91 |$ 36.19 
Average Number of Horses | 
and Mules for Each Farm 
WINE hand inwitns neon anenebek 1.38 +77 3-17 “91 
| = 
Average Number of Dairy] | 
Cows for Each Farm Worker) 3.41 | 56 2.56 59 
Average Value of Live Stock 
Sold and Slaughtered for 
Each Farm Worker -..-.....- $ 68.33 |$ 23.37 | 212.91 13.29 











produced three and one-half times as much as his 
probably equally hard-working brother worker in 
The Progressive Farmer territory. And _ since 
actual living expenses for both are about the 
same, the margin of profit left the Northern farm 
worker is not only three and one-half times, but 
several times three and one-half times, as much 
as the Southern farm worker gets. 

Now these things, we submit, ought not so to 
be. The figures we have just given show the av- 
erage resulis per farm worker, because some read- 
ers might otherwise think that a greater number 
of workers per farm might account for larger 
profits on the Northern farms, and we have shown 
that this is not so. Considering then that the aver- 
age North Carolina farm (1900 census) produced 
only $398 worth of products, the average South 
Carolina farm only $439 worth, and the average 
Virginia farm only $516 worth, we strike an aver- 
age of $451 a year per farm for the three States. 
An addition of $500 more a year therefore would 
bring us only to $941 per year per farm, whereas 
Illinois showed in the last census year $1,309, In- 
diana $921, and Iowa $1,598 per farm, or an aver- 
age for the three States of $1,276. Certainly, 
therefore, with an average of $1,276 in these three 
Sttaes we are reasonable in aiming at ‘$500 more 
a year,” or a $941 average for our territory. 


ee) 
We Can’t Blame It on the Land. 


ND NOW let us come squarely to the point 
pn and face some other unpleasant truths. 
=X Since our incomes are less than one- 
half what the above table, compiled from the 
last Census Report, shows are made by the farm 
workers of other sections, it is apparent that we 
are not doing as well as we ought; and we may, 
therefore, ask ourselves why are we not getting 
more for our work? 

The popular answer will be that our lands are 
not so fertile, and in a measure that is true, but 
it is not the chief cause of our low earnings. The 
last Census Report shows that an average acre 
of improved land in.the States of Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana produced $12.32 worth of farm prod- 
ucts, while an average acre of improved land in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
produced $11.27 worth of farm products. The 
product of an average acre of land in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory is only $1 less than in 
those States where the average earnings of the 
farm worker are three and one-half times as great. 

This, therefore, does away with the plea that 
poorer land is chiefly responsible for our poorer 
results. 

Another reason given to account for our low av- 
erage earnings per worker, while our production 
per acre is comparatively high, is that our crops 
are such as to necessitate greater cost in produc- 
tion. That our crops, as they are produced, cost 
more in proportion to selling price than in some 
other sections is true, but it does not follow that 
this is necessarily so. The high value of our prod- 
ucts per acre are due to the nature of our special 








crops like cotton and the higher prices which we 
receive for such crops as are common to both gee. 
tions. These higher prices are due to the fact that 
we are largely buyers of nearly all these common 
farm products, while the farmers of the Other 
States named are exclusively sellers of those prog. 
ucts. 


a 
Five Reasons for Our Poor Returns, 


Sy /] N THE WHOLE, then, why are our average 
ig individual earnings so low? 
a / And the answer is— 
(1) Because we use less agricultural 
knowledge. 
(2) Because our soils are less produc- 
tive. 
(3) Because we use less machine labor 
and more hand labor or man labor. 
(4) Because we use too few horses and 
mules. 
(5) Because we have too little live stock 
to consume waste products and increase 
the fertility of the soil. 

These are not the only causes of our low aver- 
age earnings, but they are the principal ones that 
we may hope to correct. Let us take them up 
separately and consider them fairly and see if 
our diagnosis is correct. 

& 


Our Neglect of Farming Knowledge. 
IRST then, we have mentioned as one main 
cause of our backwardness that “we use 
less agricultural knowledge.” 

It is not our purpose, at this time, to devote 
much space to a consideration of this cause of our 
small earnings. That we fail generally to use 
the agricultural knowledge available, and which 
is used by good farmers everywhere, will be 
readily admitted, and it is equally certain that 
this results in decreasing our earnings. Our large 
colored population accounts for part of this fail- 
ure to avail ourselves of the agricultural knowl- 
edge available, but not for all of it. Nothing short 
of nine months public school each year, compul- 
sory attendance, and a reorganization of our pub- 
lic school teaching will correct the deficiency. 

& 


Why Our Soils are Not More Fertile. 
g*) | ECONDLY, we have said, “Our soils, on the 
& whole, are less productive than those of 
(SSS Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana.”’ 

Why is this so? Our soils have been in culti- 
vation longer, but soils ought to get richer under 
cultivation instead of poorer. Perhaps our soils 
are not so fertile because of the difference in the 
materials from which they were originally form- 
ed—perhaps? But in all probability our soils 
are not so productive (1) because of our warmer 
climate which favors the decay of the organic mat- 
ter, or humus, in them; (2) because of the heavy 
rains that wash and leach our.soils so badly; (3) 
because we do not feed our farm products to live 
stock, but sell them, thereby robbing the land of 
its fertility; (4) because our crops are largely 
clean cultured crops that rob the soils of their 
humus which causes them to wash and leach 
worse; (5) because our soils are bare and ex- 
posed to heavy winter rains instead of having 4 
winter cover crop growing on them, or being cov- 
ered with snow and improved by freezing; and 
(6) because we do not use sufficient agricultural 
knowledge in our farming. These are obstacles 
we have to face, but obstacles we can overcome. 
Our safety and deliverance lie simply in facing 
them squarely and then adapting our system of 
farming so as to overcome them. 


We Use Too Much Hand Labor. 


HIRD. We use too little machinery and too 
much hand labor. 

Man labor is always more expensive than 
machine labor. One man with modern machinery 
could do the work that two, three or four men 
wtih us now do and increase his earnings two oF 
three fold. In proof of this, refer to the table 


























above, and you will see that each farm worker in 
(Continued on Page 14.) 
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MR. T. O. SANDY’S DAIRY HERD AT BURKEVILLE, VA. 





Mr. T. O. Sandy, who has been for several years a Progressive Farmer reader, and who gives us herewith an interesting report 
ot the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work in Virginia, conducted under his direction as State Agent, ts a farmer who “demon- 
strated” the money-making character of good farming for years before Dr. Knapp “ discovered” him. 
splendid dairy herd near Burkeville, and in this connection we should liks to quote again what we said of him a year or so ago: 


We give herewith a cut of his 


‘About 12 years ago, Mr. Sandy bought a Nottaway County farm which then produced about six bushels of corn per acre, 


the land itself being valued at about $4 per acre. 


By a proper system of rotation, stock raising and tillage, he has brought his corn yields 


to nearly seventy bushels per acre, and has refused an offer of $50 per acre for the land which was worth only one-twelfth that amount 


when he took charge of it. 


Last year his operations brought him $6,000. 


To have a man of this type get into touch with a hundred 


or more of his brother farmers in every county, and show how the thing can be done, is undoubtedly one of the most effective, if not 
really the most effective, of all plans for the upbuilding of Southern agriculture. 








Demonstration Work in Virginia. 





Much Interest Shown in Better Methods in the Old Dominion, 
and Farm Life Making Great Advances. 


Y 


the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work from the State 


‘RP HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has recently published reports on 
Agents in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. Mr. T. 


O. Sandy, State Agent for Virginia, who was then unable to report, has 
since sent the following interesting statement of the work in the Old Do- 
minion, which we take pleasure in publishing: 


“The farmers’ co-operative demon- 
stration work was commenced in Vir- 
ginia in a very limited way, January 
15, 1907, with one white agent in the 
field, whose territory was the coun- 
ties of Charlotte, Appomattox, Prince 
Edward, Nottoway, Amelia, Chester- 
field and Dinwiddie; only a few de- 
mwonstrations in each. 

“Total number of demonstrations 
for 1907, 20; total number of co- 
operators for 1907, 25. 

“There was one colored agent em- 
ployed at that time in the county of 
Gloucester. 


A Success From the First. 

“The work was limited, only 
enough being done to encourage im- 
provement in agricultural ocnditions 
and to fully decide if it would be ad- 
visable to expand and embrace more 
counties. Our farming public from 
the first has taken more interest in 
this move than in anything that has 
ever been done to promote advance- 
ment in country life. It is gratify- 
ing to note this interest has increas- 
ed daily. During the fiscal year of 
1908 we had one State agent, four 
district agents and seven local agents 
and four colored agents. 

“Within the last month we have 
taken on eleven new men who only 
work two days each month for seven 
months in the year. The territory 
now covered includes the counties of 
Nottoway, Amelia, Brunswick, Lun- 
enburg, Mecklenburg, Charlotte, 
Prince Edward, Buckingham, Cum- 
berland, Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, Ap- 
pomattox, Pittsylvania, Powhatan, 
Campbell, Halifax, Gloucester and a 
part of Mathews. 


How Demonstration Work Increased 
Corn Yields From 25 to 50 Bush- 
els. 

“There is a farm in my county 

(Nottoway) that gives a splendid il- 

lustration of what our demonstration 





work can accomplish. This farm has 
been recently bought. The land was 
thin and neglected, but the buyer had 
very little experience in farming, 
consequently was ready to follow in- 
structions to the letter; did not con- 
sider he knew it all. The neighbors 
were confident hay could not be rais- 
ed on the farm. Last fall five acres 
were seeded in timothy, herdsgrass 
and sapling clover and this summer 
three tons of hay to the acre were 
harvested. The six-acre field of corn 
produced from fifty to sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre. The demonstra- 
tion method laid out to this farmer 
was strictly followed, hence the re- 
sult. By the old methods of farming 
he would not have gotten twenty-five 
bushels of corn to the acre. 

“The demonstration work creates 
a friendly rivalry among our farmers 
that is healthy and of great benefit. 
Those who are not demonstrating 
and co-operating try to excel simply 
to be able to exult over the demon- 
tration agent. There is no objection 
to this; result not exult is our watch- 
word. 


A Co-Operative Dairy at Burkeville. 


“One great good that is beginning 
to be accomplished is in getting our 
neople to understand the value of 
keeping stock on their farms. This 
has been greatly neglected by our 
Virginia farmers. Our people must 
awake to the importance of raising 
more manures and buying less com- 
mercial fertilizers. We have estab- 
lished a co-operative creamery at 
Burkeville. This was done largely 
through the efforts of our agents, as- 
sisted by our State Dairy Commis- 
sioner, and will prove one of the best 
steps we have taken to advance the 
cause of agriculture and improve 
eonditions in country life. Many cows 
have been engaged, in addition to 
those already on hand, to supply 





milk and cream to the Burkeville 
creamery. This means prosperity to 
our farmers. No other industry 
brings results so quickly or inspires 
them to greater activity, thereby en- 
abling them to improve home sur- 
roundings, securing the comforts of 
life and removing, to a great extent, 
the prevalent idea that farm life is 
all drudgery and no _ profit or 
pleasure, 


The Remarkable Enthusiasm of the 
People. 

“T have never known a time when 
our rural districts were as ready to 
accept advice along agricultural lines 
The interest increases and our agents 
are always welcome guests in the 
homes of our people, not the farming 
element alone, but of every employ- 
ment. It is worthy of note that num- 


bers of men who have homes and}. 


business interests in towns and vil- 
lages are buying land, if only a few 
acres can be gotten, in order to farm 
on a small scale. 

“We have not gotten in all of our 
crop reports as yet, but up to this 
time the highest yield of corn report- 
ed is ninety-four and one-half bush- 
els of corn to the acre and four tons 
and one hundred pounds of hay to 
the acre. The widespread drought 
must not be forgotten. 

“With the interest in agriculture 
renewed, everything in the business 
world responds. All conditions 
change; new life and energy in every 
avocation is noticeable. Especially 
in our rural districts is the change 


great in the home _ surroundings, 
churches, school buildings and public 
highways. 


“Our people fully realize the great 
work we are doing, freely admit it, 
and highly appreciate it.”’ 








Write a Postal to Deera Foi: 


















Zé 
New Deere 
= = 

. Dise Cultivator 
is = a 
¥. With Spring Lifts 
Fo 
Y Here’s an example of Deere High Qualit 
and Deere Durability in our fuproved 
New Deere Disc Cultivator wWhichonesmall 
illustration can’t possibly show you the 
way 18 large pictures with full descrip. 
tions do in our Free Book offered below. 

That’s why we say it pays Progressive 
Farmers like you to send your nama and 
address and get on the Deere Free Malling 
List. Pays youin work and time saved— 
in bigger crops and in making you the 
best Judge of true values in machinery 
‘with al! latest Deore Improvements because 
we send you all information regularly. 

Here’s a world’s standard machine you 
ought to know about whether you buy one 
now or not. 


Easiest Operated—Lightest 
Deatt—Strongest and 
Works 


Not a common, heavy, gray iron castings 
machine, easily fractured, but neat,simple 
construction of malleables and steel for 
lightest draft and longestlife. Gangs are 
angled instantly by leverand rack. Ratchet 
adjustments make discs work just as you 
want them to. Unnecessary to take gangs 
off to change from in-throw to out-throw. 
Improved bearing spools. Easy riding. 
Fasiest on horses. Foot or lever dodge. 
Spring liftsso easy a boy can operate them. 
Write for all facts—*Mere Corn’ Book 
end Cultivator Book 


Deere & Mansur Company 
Moline, lilinois 
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Planet Jr. 

You'll get bigger, better cotton crops 
when you do away withold-time methods 
and get a Planet Jr. Horse-Hoe-and- 
Cotton Cultivator combined. Lightens 
your labor and does quick work. Can 
be adjusted to hoe, plow, cultivate, fur- 

row, bed, and do covering, listing, dirt- 
1 ing, laying by, plowing middles, etc. 





out it. Pays for itself in a very short 
time. Fully guaranteed. Our new 56-page 


Write today, 


You’ll wonder how you ever did with. == 


1909 catalogue gives pictures and describes 
this and other cotton and corn cultivators and combination garden tools. Free for the asking. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KEEP ACCOUNTS IN 1909. 


Start the New Year Right--Run Your 
Business Like a Business Man, 


How many of The Progressive 
Farmer readers know exactly what 
they made during the year 1908,— 
whether they have made money or 
have lost it? How many have kept 
an accurate account of their expendi- 
tures and incomes and know which 
kind or kinds of crops paid them 
best? 

Now, if you, dear reader, have not 
kept farm accounts during the past 
year and had a general reckoning 
the last of the year, let me say that 
to do this should be one of your New 
Year’s resolutions. 

Make an inventory of all on hand 
to see just where you stand. Take 
a large note book and make a com- 
plete inventory of your farm, value, 
etc., crops on hand and planted, 
tools, teams, live stock, etc., with 
their values. Divide your farm into 
sections, naming each field and crop. 
This also provides for the best means 
of crop rotation—the successful prin- 
ciple of modern farming. This to be 
set down in your ledger. 

Provide yourself also with a day 
book and keep account of all pro- 
ceeds or income and expenditures of 
the home and farm, charging or cred- 
iting to the proper account. Then at 
the end of, say each week, put these 
in ledger. Then at the end of year 
balance your accounts and you will 
readily see how you have been going 
during the year and what you have 
made the most profit out of. Now, 
this is a very simple, and it does not 
require a book-keeper to keep your 
accounts either. ; 

“What good does it do?” Well, 
it keeps your thoughts and study 
more connected with your business. 
You will readily become. more inter- 
ested in it and better acquainted 
with it. You will get more real 
happiness and pleasure out of farm- 
ing; for you will soon discover that 
you are conducting a business which 
it requires study and knowledge to 
carry on profitably. Best of all you 
will discover what has paid you best 
—what crop or crops have brought 
largest returns for the amount of 
work and expenditures—not forget- 
ting the amount of fertility it leaves 
or takes from your soil. You will 
soon learn that diversified farming 
pays best and that the growing and 
feeding of live stock is the thing for 
us Southern farmers. 

All other businesses require a sys- 
tem of book-keeping or accounts to 
know just where they stand. Farm- 
ing is a business, so let’s start the 
new year with a resolutions to make 
farming our business, to make it a 
profitable business, and to know 
what makes it so. 

A. L. PASCHALL. 

Warren Co., N. C. 





THE TWO ESSENTIALS. 





More Humus and Deeper Seed Beds. 


Messrs. Editors: I read with pleas- 
ure Dr. Henry Wallace’s ‘‘Message to 
Southern Farmers,” in the December 
Srd issue, and think it one of the 
best messages, among the thousands, 
that The Progressive Farmer gives 
its readers from time to time. 

I want to add one other essential 
thing to it for your readers to con- 
sider, and that is: A deep, thorough- 
ly pulverized seed bed. .Based upon 
observation, I am convinced that 
these are the twin-sister, essentials 
of successful farming in the South. 

I have spent the last year upon the 


| Season. 








farms of Lincoln County as agent for 
the Farmers’ Co-Operative Demon- 
stration Work, and I have many 
yields of corn ranging from 75 to 
105 bushels per acre among my dem- 
onstartors. In every instance these 
greater yields came from a deep, 
thoroughly pulverized seed bed with 
plenty of humus in the soil. Neither 
humus without deep preparation nor 
deep preparation without humus will 
give results in periods of drought. 

I hope the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer will deepen their soils 
while adding the humus, and add 
the humus while deepening their 
soils. These two essentials must not 
be separated if you expect to attain 
the best crops. 

R. B. SULLIVAN. 

Lincoln Co., N. C. 





Shelter the Machinery. 


Now is the time to see that all the 
farm machinery is sheltered for the 
winter. All parts should be well 
cleaned, and such as are likely to 
rust should be covered with oil or a 
good grade of axle grease. 

One season without shelter will 
damage farm machinery more than 
the wear caused by its use during the 
The action of the weather, 
which causes rusting of the iron and 
steel, as well as the rotting of the 
wood parts, will seriously interfere 
with the working of the machine 
when it is again put to use. By ex- 
posure, many parts are very much 
weakened, and the life of the ma- 
chine is shortened. 


As a general rule, the prosperity 
of a farmer may be estimated by the 
way he cares for his machinery. Poor 
care indicates shiftlessness, waste, 
lack of energy, and the necessity for 
buying more implements in a short 
time. Good care, on the other hand, 
indicates prosperity, business ability, 
large bank deposits, and long-lived 
machinery. 

Remember that a farm machinery 
manufacturer made the following 
statement: “If the farmer cared for 
his machinery as he should, there 
would be a need for us to manufac- 
ture but one machine where we are 
now putting out two.” 

Better house the machinery this 
winter; clean and oil it and keep it 
in repair, and don’t let the above 
statement apply to you. 

H. M. BAINER. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





Good Horses Pay in the South. 


Messrs. Editors: Some time ago 
you had a picture of an Iowa four- 
horse team in your paper. It looked 
very good, especially for this coun- 
try. I will try and get a picture and 
send you one of a Mississippi four- 
horse Percheron team, which I use 
on my farm. We use four horses 
abreast generally for plowing, disk- 
ing, and four on the self-binder. I 
use the same tools here that I did 
up in Indiana. I find the greatest 
mistake I made was in not bringing 
heavier horses with me. My horses 
range, in good condition, from 1,100 
to 1,500 pounds. While my large 
horses don’t get any more grain than 
the smaller ones, the heavier ones 
keep in condition and the smaller 
ones get pretty skinny during the 
buty season and _ require resting 
days, while the big ones are always 
ready to go to work. 

Plowing is hard work for the 
horses when it is so dry. I have 
bought a gang with four plows with 
which I use the engine to plow. The 
land must be plowed deep. The old 


saying is, Plow deep while the slug- 





gard sleeps. 
has been awake a great while in 
this country. 


Hinds Co., Miss. 















It looks to me as if he : 
ONE MAN DOES 















WORK OF TWO 
With Iron Age Riding Culti- 
H. A. BATTERMAN. vators. You can do it easierand . 
better, because they are built on 
lines that make this possible. 
Hoes are under perfect control. 
Can regulate pm th and 








CANVASSERS WANTED. plants, More ad- 7 eee 
vantages inour |, high or low 
IRON AGE 


We want some canvassers to travel 
solicit subscriptions 
Progressive Farmer in the Carolinas, 


and 
Virginia, 
awake, 


‘produce 
the right 


hustling men who can put 
their whole souls into the work and 
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results.”” Liberal pay for 
man. Write us at once. 




















ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 





The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
Ey re from the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
4 remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, now, including the 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others, 

Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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Gash or Time—Freight Allowed 

It costs you nothing—at our risk—to 
test the Detroit Tongueless on your 
work for a month. 

We sell only direct, so take this way of 
roving to you that imitations of the 
Detroit Tongueless are in no way its 
We have no dealers or agents so 
you save their profits on the price you 
pay us direct. 
your own pocket and get the genuine, 
original and highest class, guaranteed 


DETROIT 


The Forward Truck does away with all of the annoyance on the 
team of the old ‘‘tongue’’—all neck weight—side draft and sore 
necks. Note back of the Disc Blades the TRANSPORT TRUCK 
—an extra attachment—upon which you can mount the ma- 
chine, taking the Disc Blades off the ground, so youcan 
drive over stony ground, rough and sandy roads, 
bridges, etc. 


equal. 


shipments. 


ican Manure Spreader 
or Detroit Tongue- 
less Disc Har- 


tow by or- 
dering 
early. 


Get Our F actory Price 
Direct to You 


tion to you and new 1908-9 Catalog sent FREE. 
AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
712 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich 


Branch houses in alltrade centers 
enable us to make prompt 




































Days Approval Test— 


Keep the difference in 


Tongueless 
Disc Harrow 


Write today for our price—proposi- 


Get an Amer- 








(HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mil] and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 

PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















EVER place an order for a wagon until you have carefully investigated 

the merits and superior lasting qualities of the celebrated White Hickory 

Wagon. Nomatter what other vehicle, at whatever price, a dealer may 
urge upon you, ask him for the White Hickory catalog, or delay your purchase 
until you write us direct for one. Read it carefully, and you will find that a com- 
parason, dollar for dollar in cost, and season by season in usage will place the 
White Hickory absolutely in a class by itself? 

It is made of the best materials, of wood seasoned three to four years, in the 
most extensive and thoroughly equipped factories in the South, and above 
all, the White Hickory Wagon is built especially to withstand the try- 
ing weather conditions of this section. It will pay you to investigate. 


WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Our “$500 More a Year’’ Club. 


Several Hundred Dollars Worth of Prizes Will be Offered to 
Our Readers, and Every Subscriber is Urged to Ask Questions, 
Send His Experiences and Make Suggestions, 


HE CHIEF -feature of The 
Progressive Farmer the next 
twelve months will be 
our all-the-year series on ‘$500 
More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer and How to Get It.” 
Unless all signs fail this is going to 
be the most notable series of 
papers ever printed in a Southern 
farm paper; and we say this not be- 
cause the articles are prepared for 
The Progressive Farmer nor _  be- 
cause we are going to call the fore- 
most authorities in America to our 
aid in the preparation of the series, 
but because we are counting on the 
help of all our 25,000 farmer read- 
ers in making the series a ‘“‘go.” 
We want your help, Mr. Farmer: 
that’s the point. 
We—the Editors—we are _ not 
going merely to tell you how to get 


$500 more a year—that isn’t the 
idea at all. But what we do want 


is this: We want not only the 
editors and contributors, but all our 
25,000 wide-awake farmer readers to 
join hands with us in the effort to 
~get this $500 more a year for an 
average farmer. 

And to this end we want you to 
consider yourself a full and regular 
member of “The Progressive Farm- 
er’s $500 More a Year Club,” and 
we want you to ask questions, 





tell your experiences, and make any 
suggestions that occur to you in 
helping along this great movement 
for the uplift of Southern agricul- 
ture. Here, for example, are the 
subjects we are to discuss during the 
next six weeks: let us have your 
ideas about any of them:— 


Jan. 14.—By Mapping Out and 
Following a Course that will Bring 
About Improved Conditions. 

Jan, 21.—By Adopting a Suitable 
Crop Rotation. ‘ 

Jan. 28.—By More 
Farm Implements. 

Feb. 4.—By Knowing a Few Sim- 
ple Facts About Fertilizers. 

Feb.- 11.—By Mixing Fertilizers 
Home. 

Feb. 18.—By Having a Garden 12 
Months in the Year. 


Remember, then, we not only ask 
for your questions, your experiences, 
and your. suggestions, but we must 
have them: we must all pull to- 
gether in a ‘$500 More a Year 
Club.” 


and Better 


More than this, we are going to 
offer very soon, several hundred dol- 
lars—probably five hundred dollars 
worth-——of prizes to our farmer sub- 
scribers who read this series and 
try to put them into practice. We 
have not found time as yet to for- 
mulate the prize offers in detail, but 
there will appear not later than Feb- 
ruary—prizes for largest yields, for 
best general improvement in farm- 
ing methods, etc., etc, 








Plow Rye Down While Young. 


(1) Does nitrate of soda ex- 
haust land more than other fer- 
tilizers? 

(2) At what stage would you 
advise plowing under rye in the 
spring? 

(3) What grasses would you 
recommend for a lawn where 
oak trees shade the ground? 

R. J. CONYERS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
(1) Nitrate of soda is rapidly | 
used up by the crop. But it is not! 
correct to say that it exhausts the! 
soil. | 
(2) Turn rye under when knee-: 
high. Later it rots slowly. | 
(3) Red-top and Kentucky blue- 
grass are best for a lawn. But few| 
grasses will do well under oak trees. | 
| 
Don’t Use Raw Cottonseed as Fer-' 
tilizer. 





| sary to put in drains. 


till perfectly fine before drilling the 
oats. And I would always sow oats 
with a hoe drill running deeply, and 
will get more oats, at less cost of 
sowing, and as well protected as in 
the so-called open furrow method. 





DRAIN NOW. 


Time can hardly be put in to bet- 
ter advantage just at this season than 
in draining soggy places. Tile drains 
are the best, of course, but pole or 
plank drains will do very much bet- 
ter than no drains, and will ordi- 
narily last many years. Those who 
have loose stones lying about on the 
farm can put them in drains to take 
the place of poles or planks, and the 
stones will be durable. They rarely 
cause the drain to fill up, as strange 
as it may seem. 

There are places where it is easier 
to move earth from high places to 
the low ones, and make it unneces- 
With a good 


| scraper and a steady team, it is sur- 


In broadcasting cottonseed for 
oats, would it be better to plow the 
seed in while breaking the land, or 
break the land and cut the seed in 
with the oats? W. C. FIELDS. 


(Answer by W. F. Massey.) 

If I were anywhere near an oil 
mill and could make a good trade for 
meal and hulls, I would never use| 
cottonseed directly as manure. The! 
Oil in the seed is of no value as ma- | 
nure in the soil, for it all came from | 
the air through the assimilation of 
carbon by the green leaves. The meal | 
would be more readily available as a! 
fertilizer without the oil, and the| 
hulls will make good bedding to ab-! 
sorb the liquid manure in stables. If| 
the oats are following on corn land, | 
I would not plow the land at all, but | 
would spread the seed or the meal | 
and cut the surface fine with a cut-| 
away or disc harrow, going over it! 


| prising how quickly a low place can 
| be filled; but there is such a thing as 
| trying to fill up too much of a hole. 


Occasionally it will be advisable to 
scrape earth from a point nearer the 


; outlet than the low place, so that 


while earth is being scraped to raise 
the low place earth is also being cut 
away down stream from it in a man- 
ner that makes the work twice as 
rapid, since earth moved to the depth 
of one foot lowers the high place one 
foot and raises the low place one 
foot. 

While draining, do not forget to 
provide means for water to run 
quickly away from the barns and 
other out-buildings. A very little 


work about buildings will make them | 


more sanitary and pleasanter. 





My Progressive Farmer pays me 
six per cent weekly instead of an- 
nually.—W. H. Peden. 





Keep Cotton Out of the Rain. 


Messrs Editors: I have looked 
over your paper every week hoping 
tc see something on what it costs to 
hold cotton out of doors. 


In 1897 I held seventeen bales of 
cotton, The shed was small and 
seven bales of this cotton were on 
the outside, where there were leaks. 
I remember one small drip on the 
end of a bale went clear through it. 
One hundred and fifty pounds were 
lost from that little drip of water. 

Now the news has reached Europe 
that we want better prices for our 
cotton. How can we ask it when we 
ship them rotten cotton? The cotton 
that is lying around your gate will 
be more or less rotten when it reach- 
es the foreign mills. Your next 
years’ crop will pay the damage of 
this years’ crop in Europe. For your 
own benefit, carry your cotton from 
the press to a good closed house. Let 
the cotton be at least two feet from 
the ground. 


Solid or Cut Out Disks 
With this disk harrow the farmer 





can do the work of a plow, and 
finish work a plow cannot do. 
Made in eight widths from 4 ft. 4 in. 
} to 13 ft. and every size tills the entire | 
width of cut, cutting and pulverizing 
thoroughly all soil. 


a up the soil into a perfect seed 
ed. 





Cutting angle always under driver’s 
control. 

Special convex center bumpers take 
care of end pressure, and make this 


the lightest draft disk harrow manu- 
factured. Disks are hard to nick,bein 
made of highest quality of tough steel. 
Write today for our 1909 Library des- 
cribing all the Johnston farm tools. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., 
Box 118, Batavia, N. Y¥. 





OLLIE MANNING. 
Copiah Co., Miss. 
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Mrs. Hutt’s article on ‘“‘How to 
Make Good Bread’ next week is one 
that your wife can’t afford to miss. 





When wr:ting advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


PLANT COTTON ONE SEED AT A TIIME 


With a Ledbetter One Seed Planter. 


Plant thick or thin, a bushel or more of 
seed to the acre, or a peck or less, the drop is 
always uniform—A Single Seed at a Time, 
Regular Distance Apart, There are no bunches 
of seed when you plant thick—no skips when 
you plant thin. 

Every plant stands alone with room to 
grow in—grows stocky and strong from the 
start and matures early. 

Makes chopping fast and easy, and chop- 
ping may be delayed without injury to the 
plants. 

Plants corn, peas, sorghum and other seeds 
with the same absolute regularity. 

Exact depth of covering can be gauged, and 
> beg plant as you set it, no matter who han- 

es it. 

You see every seed as it comes out of the 
hopper—as regular as the tick of a clock. 

Write for the “One Seed” Planter book. We 











will ship promptly from our nearest ware- 
house. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, 
123 Camp Street. Dallas. Texas: 

















You will save half the labor and expense of “chopping out,” save from three- 

quarters to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed per acre, and 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of 
sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 


IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 


= The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 
ee intervals—just where you want it and enough in each hillto 
@ insure a good stand. Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 
for use in this dropper, and 1 bushel will plant 4 acres. 

The Improved Seed Dropper will save enough the first 
=, abor, money and increased 5 meg pay for itself 
bree times over. Write TODAY and we ‘will send 
full details—convincing proof—of the work of 
this wonderful, money-saving, crop-increasing 
Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 
THE _HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
River Avenue, Harriman, Tenn. 


REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS 


























For Two or Three Horses 


Do Their Work “A Comin’ and a Goin” 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 


level land—hard ground or soft ground—sticky ground or trashy ground— 
are the 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy in construction—as durable as 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 
manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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For bread, cake or fruit; best heavy silver slates 
bright polished center, gray odors Fe 42/4 7 
inches. Sent — on receipt of 


SOUVENIR KNIFE, 7 


ALUMINUM; "Old Ky. Home® scene 
ed on handle; ‘with one file blade, 25c; with 
two blades, 50c, Postpaid on receipt of price. 

CATALOG hangee | 

Write for mage ey catalog of Silverware, 
Cut Glass, rare Art Merchandise; Watches, 
Diamonds and high-grade Jewelry. All guaran- 
teed. Money refunded i ows are unsatisfac- 

oods sent C. O if ed. This 
served a -large mail-order 
trade, for nearly forty years. 








LE; yr Coble 


STOCK, $30,000, 
BUSI N Ess - apd you think of going to school, 
“write for Cata:ogue and Special Of: 
fers of the Gas Business and Shorthand Schools 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College 
Raleigh, N. C.. or Char'otte, N.C. . 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, P. hiy 
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After 


9 years 


continual experimenting we 
have produced the most 
wonderful grand piano of 
the 2oth century. 


This wee little grand 
piano is only 5 feet long, 
yet contains all the tonal 
beauties and the perfect ac- 
tion of the large grands Its 
volume is amazing for so 
small a piano, and it requires 
very little more space and 
costs only a little more than 
a large upright of good 
make. 


It is small enough for the 
smallest parlor, and the most 
beautifully proportioned pi- 
ano ever produced. 


Write to-day. 








ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


ANA VED 


ay USING J A! ee ae SAWING MACHINE. 
















MAKE YOUR OWN 
REPAIRS 


you pay the harness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like’a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly. 

Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet57 Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Pianos with 
the sweet tone. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 

















C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 




















Valuable Buggy Book FREE & 
Our new 86 puge Catalog 


shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to $40 
in ~—_ s pee and ex- 
iP penses. ou one 
Free. OLDEN AGLE 

BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. ike 


Station 6 


























Largest Vehicle Catalogever published in South. Describes and 
ices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, O f 

BY cirectfrom factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


Thatis our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
be Smee i Our ly 2 New agg is. full of vehicle 
ormation. Send 


MALSBY: SHIPP & CO. Dept. 4" 41'S Forsvth. St. Atlanta. Ga, 





Our plan of sel ling 


or it ney, itis 




















Get Thi Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond ae ze te and have running water wherever 


Pumps Water With Water, 


nothing to get out of order. Raises water 30 feet for cg | foot of fall. 

For Home, Farm, Irrigation, and all purposes, Over 7. 

Free Plans and Estimates furnished. Write Today. 
IFE EN O., 2130 TRINIT 











works continuously without at- 
tention, No expense for power, 


000 in use. 











And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Cooper Bros. 


Raleigh, - : - N.C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 











The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 
dispensable—not only in a village 
garden but on largest farms, 

Farmers should grow all manner 
of vegetables and “live on the fat of 
the land.” Should provide succu- 
lentroots for Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 
and save high priced feed 
stuff. Great SADOR ERTS 
ing tools of special 
value forthe home 








THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 


























maa 
Ideals For Ghe New Year. 


To weigh the material in the scales of the personal, and 
measure life by the standard of love; to prize health as con- 
tagious happiness, wealth as_ potential service, reputation as 
latent influence, learning for the light it can shed, power for 
the help it can give, station for the good it can d0; to choose 
in each case what is good on the whole, and accept cheerfully 
incidental evils involved; to put my whole self into all that I 
do, and indulge no single desire at the expense of myself as a 
whole; to crowd out fear by devotion to duty, and see present 
and future as one; to treat others as I would be treated, and 
myself as I would my best friend; to lend no oil to the foolish, 
but let my light shine freely for all; to make no gain by an- 
other’s loss, and buy no pleasure with another’s pain; to har- 
bor no thought of another which I would be unwilling that 
others should know; to say nothing unkind to amuse myself, 
and nothing false to please others; to take no pride in weaker 
men’s failings, and bear no malice toward those who do wrong; 
to pity the selfish no less than the poor, the proud as much as 
the outcast, and the cruel even more than the oppressed; to wor- 
ship God in all that is good and true and beautiful; to serve 
Christ wherever a sad heart can be made happy or a wrong will 
set right; and to recognize God’s coming kingdom in every 
institution and person that helps men to love one another,— 
Dr. William DeWitt Hyde. (The Outlook Co., Pubs.) ~~ 
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Thar’s More in the Man Than Thar is 
in the Land. 


Just as we are starting in upon our notable series of articles on 
‘$500 More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer and How to Get 
It,’ it seems to us that we can hardly do better than to quote on this 
page Sidney Lanier’s famous dialect poem, “‘Thar’s More in the Man 
Than Thar is in the Land.” It is not only a delightful piece of character 
sketching, but it points a moral that we shall all do well to take to heart 
in the New Year now begun. We quote: 


I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 
Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones, 
And he lived pretty much by gittin’ of loans, 
And his mules was nuthin’ but skin and bones, 
And his hogs was flat as his corn-bread pones, 
And he had ’bout a thousand acres o’ land. 


‘This man—which his name it was also Jones— 
He swore that he’d leave them old red hills and stones 
Fur he couldn’t make nuthin’ but yallerish cotton, 
And little o’ that and his fences was rotten, 
And what little corn he had, hit was boughten, 
And sree ef a livin’ was in the land. 

i 4 i cid iy 

‘And the ‘oie he peo the madder he got, 

And he riz and he walked to the stable lot, 

And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch 
Fur to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 
And to quit raisin’ cock-burrs, thistles and sich, 
And a wastin’ ther time on the cussed land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 
Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 

That ’ud stay in Georgy ther lifetime out, 
Jest scratchin’ a livin’ when all of ’em mought 
Git places in Texas whar cotton would sprout 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man named Brown 
Was a livin’, not fur from the edge o’ town, 
And he bantered Brown fur to buy his place, 

And said that bein’ as money was skace, 

Two dollars an acre would git the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 

And Jones he bought him a waggin and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his wimmin, and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 

His entire pile with the best of luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones’ farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the groun’, 
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And he rooted it up and he plowed down, 


Then he sowed his corn and 


Five years glid by, and Bro 


(Which he’d got so fat he wouldn’t weigh), 
Was a settin’ down sorter lazily, 


To the bulliest. dinner you 


When one o’ the children jumped on his knee 
And says, ““Yan’s Jones, which you bought his land.’’ 


And thar was Jones, standin 


And he hadn’t no waggin, nor mules, nor tents, 
Fur he had left Texas afoot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he couldn’t git sum 
Employment, and he was a lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as if he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he axed him in, 


Him down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 


And when he had filled hisse 
Brown looked at him sharp 
That, ‘“‘whether men’s land 


Thar was more in the man than thar was in the land.” 


his wheat in the land. 


wn, one day 


ever see, 


’ out at the fence, 


and he sot 


lf and the floor, 
and riz and swore 
was rich or poor 











To Our Housekeepers and Home Makers. 





The Part Played by Good Cooking and Good Housekeeping in 
the Making of Men and Women—A Foreword by Mrs. 


OME hae meat and canna eat, 

S And some wad eat that 

want it; 

But hae meat and we can eat, 

eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit.” 

* * *& 

My Dear Friends: Bread may be the 
fundamental thing in cooking, and 
doubtless it is of great importance, 
but not quite so much more to me, at 
this minute, as the fact that I want 
to greet you every one, to let you 
know that I am glad to be with you 
and that it is a pleasure indeed to 
me to talk to you these weeks in 
hope that I may say something that 
will be of help to you in your daily 
round of duties. 

You know how we women love to 
talk and to visit and to know what 
new things our friends have dis- 
covered. I hope you may ‘“‘discover’’ 
and find good enough to pass on, 
many things in these writings of 
mine, 

“The Hand That Wields the Sauce- 
pan,”’ 


Once a famous educator said that 
one of the main advantages to be 
gained by anyone’s being sent to 
school is that he learns to forget. He 
Meant by this that the child finds 
that there is more than one way of 
doing almost everything, that he will 
try the different methods, forget the 
least desirable and make use of the 
best, whether it is the one employed 
by his grandfather or not. 

Now, that is what I want you to 
do with what I say to you. I want 
you to try my recipes and use my 
methods and then select the best of 
yours and mine. 

Do you realize what important be- 
ings we women are? Listen! The 
good work of every man, woman and 
child depends on his mental condi- 
tion, and that in turn is dependent on 
his physical well being; and, joy be 
ours, his physical condition is largely 
what the cooks make it. We, you 
and I, are the cooks. 

The foot that rocks the cradle may 
Tule the world, but the hand that 
wields the saucepan is just as im- 
portant, 

“Proteids” and “Carbohydrates” and 
What They Do. 

I am sorry that space is so limited 
that I can not talk with you more 
fully about the construction of our 
Wonderful bodies. Before, however, 
I discuss in detail any particular food 
I want to ask you if you have ever 
Stopped to think why we eat, what 
it is that food does inside our bodies? 
Do you know that when we eat we | 
are taking into our bodies the same 
substances, in different combinations, 
of which our body is composed? It 
i3 only reasonable to expect that if. 





Hutt. 


we wish to build up brain tissue or 
muscle tissue or bone or nerve tissue 
that we must take into our bodies 
some food which contains this tissue- 
building material. 

There are many foods capable of 
doing this and because of their im- 
portance or pre-eminence above other 
foods these are given the name of 
proteids, 

It is not only necessary to build up 
the body but power must be given it 
to move, to do work, to play. This 
power is furnished in the body by 
heat and this heat is produced within 
our bodies by foods alone and by 
some foods much better than others, 
namely: the two classes of carbohy- 
drates and fats. These foods act in 
our bodies as the coal and wood do 
in the engine. They produce the 
heat which, in turn, gives the power 
to move the engine. 

Some foods are capable only of 
building these different tissues and 
some of giving heat and power to 
work; and others, the most valuable 
cones, are capable of doing both. 

Now these names, ‘‘Proteids’” and 
“carbohydrates” may sound terrify- 
ing to some of you, but it is very 
easy to learn what they mean, and 
we ought to do it, since whether we 
will or no, we must handle and eat 
both proteids and carbohydrates 
three times a day every day of our 
lives. The proteids, then let us re- 
member, are the _ tissue-building 
foods, and the carbohydrates are the 
heat-producing or power-producing 
foods. 


We Should Eat More Light Bread 
and Less Biscuit. 


Flour, the chief material in light 
bread, contains not only the proteids 
but the carbohydrates. This means 
that foods containing a large amount 
of flour will not only build up tissue 
in our bodies but will give them heat 
and the power to work and play. 
Flour, as it is made into breads, may 
be made hard or easy for the stomach 
to handle. In the form of light 
bread it is much easier to digest than 
in any form of biscuit. It would 
take a whole article to explain why 
this is so; but I may find time for it 
some of these days. This is one rea- 
son why the use of light bread should 
be encouraged to take the place of 
the soda and baking powder biscuit. 


Why Have Hot Bread Three Times a 
Day? 

Then, too, we must consider that 
in the days when help was cheap and 


children, in darning the socks or in 
writing a letter to mother. 


husband and wife both come to real- 
ize this, as often happens, it is the 


spirit, a less adaptable brain and less 


the man. 


It is a strange thing that where 


wife who shows a less progressive 


willingness to change for what her 
reason tells her is best to than does 
We women are coming 
though. As we get smaller kitchens 
and more labor-saving devices we are 
learning to thoroughly enjoy our 
business of home making. 


“The Hows and Whys of Bread Mak- 
ing’? Next Week. 

All these matters, however, we 
shall discuss later at greater length. 
My object this week has been simply 
to give a foreword to our series, and 
ask for your co-operation, your experi- 
ences, your questions concerning all 
the round dozen subjects we have 
outlined for discussion. 

So with this word of greeting and 
explanation, and this brief general 
survey of our work together for bet- 
ter housekeeping, I shall bid you 
good-bye for this time, coming again 
next week to talk to you about the 
hows and the whys of bread making 
with the hope that you will help me 
to make our talks together pleasant 
and profitable to us all. 

MRS, W. N. HUTT. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





READ ALOUD. 


With the Coming of the Long Nights 
Try it in the Home Circle. 


Read aloud. 
that reading is so badly taught and 
that so few people know anything 
about the magic of the poets in their 
use of sound. We read almost ex- 
clusively with the eye, although 
poetry is primarily intended for the 
ear, Shakespeare wrote almost ex- 
clusively for the ear, and we remain 
unmoved by the wonderful vibration 
of his great passages until we hear 
them. Poetry ought always to be 
heard first and read afterwards. 
If the best of Browning is sympa- 
thetically and intelligently interpret- 
ed by the voice, the much discussed 
obscurity is not in evidence. Many 
people find, for instance, a little dif- 
ficulty in getting the clear and full 
significance of ‘“‘The Portrait of the 
Last Duchess” when they read it for 
the first time; but it fastens itself 
instantly on the imagination if it 
is well read. A good deal of time, 
now devoted to commentaries and 
text-study, might profitably be given 
to reading the text aloud, without 
note or comment. A work of art 
slowly discloses its full meaning, 
and familiarity with it is the first 
condition of comprehension.—Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. 





A man who lives right, and is 
right, has more power in his silence 
than another has by his’ words. 
Character is like bells that ring out 
sweet music and that, when touched, 
even accidentally, resound with mu- 
sic.—-Phillips Brooks. 
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plentiful the serving of hot biscuit ' 


three times a day made no demands 
on the housekeeper. Now we realize 
that the time spent on the hot bis- 
cuits might be more profitably em- 
ployed, often in the training of the 





Used by Three Generations 
For Sale by All Hardware Dealer 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, NEW YORK 


It is a distinct loss|T 





Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 


Foremost Breeds 








ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.68 per inch, per inser- 
tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 











-..+ Ringlet Strain B. P. Rocks.... 
My stock is of fine marking. Double mat- 
ing eggs for hatching $1.50 per sitting of 13. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. L. Rogers, Whitakers, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 








35 females, - - $1.25 each. 
10 cockerels, - - 1.50 each. 
Fantail pigeons,- 1.00 pair. 


JNO. P. GREENE, - Charlotte, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans. 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
Byrd’s Giant M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the purest and largest strains. Special sale of 


oms. Our prices will surprise you. 
BYRD BROS., Route 3. Salisbury, N. C. 


FOR SALE At Reasonable Prices. 


Thoroughbred Bronze Tur- 
keys, B. P. Rock, Light 
Brahma and Bantam Chick- 
ens, Pekin Ducks, and Native 
Goats, 


Dr. Thos. J. Hoskins, - Edenton, N. C. 
MAMMOTH jyetesustesn 


BUFF rast Doe 


SE eee Ree 


i hite. 
GUINEAS ptt a 


Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 
For Sale Cheap. 


Fifteen Buff Wyandotte hens and 
two cockerels; lot $18, or $1.50 each. 
Belgian Hares from §$1 to $3 each. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES, - Willard, N. C. 





































os 3 A SPE wT . ey wee. 
Greider Ss Concise, practical. How 
to make money with poul- 
Book try; information as to 


bet ba __ treat- 
ment of diseases, Ze 
On Poultry etc. Fifteen at- 


tractive chromes; \q 


sixty prominent varieties. 10c postpaid. Ni 
ine, pure-bred stock and eggs: at low 
prices. GREIDER’S GERMIC IDE—a 


sure preventive and an excellent disin- 
fectant. B.H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 15, and 
fine stock for sale at all times, 


C. L. PEIRCE, - - - Columbus, Ga 














S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
oe % $1.25 for 13. 
= ee Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 


BvY an Incubator and Brooder. The best 








made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
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Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
‘ Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 


Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 








of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for a 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO, 
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sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Some Good New Year Resolutions for 
Southern Farmers. 


improvement of my soil. 

(2) I will enlarge and make more regu- 
lar my fields by clearing out the brush, filling the 
gullies and blinding the ditches. 

(3) I will endeavor to plan the proper drainage 
of my farm and begin this year by draining at 
least a few acres. 

(4) I will endeavor to plan some Way by which 
I can make my idle lands earn me something each 
year. : 

(5) I will plan to use more horse and machine 
labor in order that each hand may do more work 
and enable me to meet the scarcity of labor. 

(6) I will endeavor to study up a crop rotation 
for my entire farm in order that I may not only 
produce my money crop cheaper, but at the same 
time raise a fair share of other crops. 

(7) I will begin the systematic adding of hu- 
mus to my soil. 

(8) I will begin the growing of winter cover 
crops for at least a portion of my land—for all, 
if possible. 

(9) I will as nearly as possible keep an accu- 
rate account of my receipts and expenses. 

(10) I will study the experiences of other farm- 
ers and the counsel of agricultural scientists, and 
will profit by their labors. 

(11) I will try home mixing of fertilizers, and 
if I do not now know how I will write The Pro- 
gressive Farmer or my Experiment Station for the 
necessary information. 

(12) I will thoroughly prepare my land before 
planting a crop and before and immediately after 
the corn, cotton, and peanuts are up I will use a 
weeder in cultivating them. 

(13) I will try shallow and level cultivation on 
a few acres at least, and will not lay by my corn 
with a plow. 

(14) I will not lay by my crops if the weather 
is dry and my crops are suffering for water. 

(15) I will test at least one new variety of cot- 
ton and corn seed that my Experiment Station 
says is better than what I am using. 


(16) I will select in the field before or at crop 
gathering time all my corn and cotton seed for 
next year’s planting. 

(17) I will test the making of pork by a succes- 
sion of crops that the hogs can gather. 

(18) I will try the growing for market of at 
least one crop used by our people for food of 
man or beast. 

(19) I will endeavor to improve the quality of 
my live stock, increase the number and feed them 
better. 

(20) I will plan for the growing of legumes to 
such an extent that in five years I may stop the 
buying of nitrogen, which is now half the cost of 
my fertilizers. 

(21) I will grow more forage from peas and 
clover in order that I may feed more stock and 
make more manure. 

(22) I will attend and take an active part in 
working up an interest in my neighborhood in my 


MK WILL map out and follow a plan for the 








County Farmers’ Institute and the State Round-up 
or Farmers’ Convention. 

(23) I will map out a course of reading for the 
year and endeavor to get every member of the 
family to do the same, and if I need help in lay- 
ing our this course, I will write The Progressive 
Farmer for it. 

(24) I will gradually deepen my plowing, and 
on all hill land inclined to wash will run a sub- 
soil plow after the breaking plow in all fall plow- 
ing. 

(25) I will endeavor as far as practicable to 
get my manure out as fast as made, and spread 
it with a manure spreader where some plant can 
get it, or will haul out during the summer and 
spread between the cotton rows from a wagon, 
and will endeavor never to have a heating pile of 
manure wasting in the barn-yard. 

(26) I will add to the feed grown by building 
a silo as soon as practicable, and will put part of 
my corn in the silo to make a balanced ration with 
my peavine hay, and will see that my cows have 
comfortable shelter. 

(27) I will raise as many vegetables in the gar- 
den as the family can use, and thus save the buy- 
ing of high-priced groceries. 

(28) I will endeavor to raise not only home 
supplies, but supplies to sell, so that having cash 
at different seasons, I will be independent of the 
merchant, cotton buyer and fertilizer manufactur- 
er, and will own my cotton when it is made. 

(29) I will give my children the best education- 
al advantages I can afford, and I will try to make 
that education bear directly on their life work. 

(30) I will try to get my neighbors to start a 
movement for better roads, and will see that our 
present laws are more rigidly enforced. 

(31) If possible, I will organize some kind of 
farmers’ club at my school-house, so that the 
farmers and their families may meet every two 
weeks for social and intellectual improvement. 

(32) I will co-operate with my brother farmers 
as much as possible in the purchase of supplies 
and in all other matters which reward united 
action. 

(33) I will see if the town nearest me would 
not purchase certain supplies which I can raise, 
and pay me a larger profit than I get from sta- 
ple crops. 

(34) Seeing that my health is my capital, I will 
look to its preservation by living temperately and 
according to the common laws of health and not 
by dosing with patent nostrums whose ingredients 
I know nothing of. 

(35) I will encourage the study of agriculture 
and domestic science in the schools. 

(36) Besides trying to have the best farm, I 
will try to have the happiest home in the neigh- 
borhood, and will help my wife and children to 
this end. 

(37) I will improve and beautify the home, 
paint the buildings, and beautify the grounds with 
flowers and shrubs. 

(38) I will get the best books and papers for 
my family to read. 

(39) I will take a short vacation with my wife 
after the crops are laid by. 

(40) I will try to lighten the housework, as 
well as the farm work, by improved implements 
and appliances, and I will have the water supply 
as convenient as possible. 

(41) I will not be humbugged into paying two 
prices for food or medicine for my stock merely 
because it is put up in gayly-colored packaged 
and boosted with high-sounding testimonials. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HERE are other debts, too, that it 
would be wise to pay on these first 
days of the year. The folk who have 

helped us on the way, who are not to be 

reached with money, do we owe them noth- 
ing? You think every day that your wife is 
the kindest of women, the nearest right of 
any human soul. Do you tell her so? There 
is a pitiful story of an old woman in New 
England dying in the arms of her son, him- 
self a gray-haired man. ‘You've been a good 
mother to me!’ he cried. She turned and 
looked at him. ‘Oh, John, why did you 
never say it before?’ she said. Our Puritan 
and Scotch blood has made us stingy of 
praise and kindness, of the little words that 

help our neighbor on his way. This is a 

good time to count up such debts.”—Satur- 

day Evening Post. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers, 





O SAY that it is our constant aim to make 
Tk our advertising columns just as useful and 
serviceable to our farmers as our reading 
columns themselves, is no new thing. In pyr. 
suance of this policy we have made great sacri- 
fices, and to-day The Southern Farm Gazette ang 
The Progressive Farmer are the only farm papers 
in the Southern States that refuse to carry either 
patent medicine, patent stock food, mining stock, 











jor humbug advertising of any kind whatever, 


Only last week, after thorough investigation, we 
turned down an order for $119.95 for an adver. 
tisement of a patent stock remedy which no other 
farm paper in the South would reject. 

And we are not only thus careful about all the 
advertising that we admit to our columns, but we 
make a new departure now in that from this time 
on, we shall positively guarantee the reliability of 
all the advertising that we carry. This is our 
guarantee: 

We will positively make good the loss sustained 
by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrep- 
resentations made in Our cOlumns on the part of 
‘any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swin- 
dler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, but in any case of ac- 
tually fraudulent dealing, we will make good to 
the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
condition of this guarantee is that the claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month af- 
ter the advertisement appears in Our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each 
advertiser: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 
liability of all advertising that it carries.” 

With this guarantee, you may send money to 
any Progressive Farmer advertiser with as 
much confidence as you would deposit it in your 
bank. And remember we not only guarantee you 
ordinary square business treatment from all our 
advertisers—as several other farm papers do— 
but we go further and refuse thousands of dollars 
worth of patent stock food and patent medicine 
advertising that other farm papers carry simply 
because The Progressive Farmer will not know- 
ingly sell itself to any scheme for deceiving its 
readers, even thongh these readers might not 
be able to give the exact proof necessary for call- 
ing us to account. The Progressive Farmer is 
here to protect the farmer, not to get pay from 
patent medicine sharks and other swindlers for 
helping fleece him. 

No matter what you need or when you need it, 
look in The Farmer’s advertising columns. Not 
only are our advertisers reliable, but the more 
you patronize them, the better support we get 


from them, and the better paper we are enabled 
to make for you. 





This Week’s Issue. 


TAT, E FEEL sure that ‘our issue this week 
NY.‘ would appeal to any progressive farmer 
i anywhere; but it should be of special in- 
terest to Virginia farmers. Commissioner Koi- 
ner’s glowing report of Virginia farming progress, 
Mr. Sandy’s equally encouraging account of the 
co-operative demonstration work, are of spe 
cial interest to all farmers in the Old Dominion. 
Dr. Butler’s splendid opening of the ‘‘$500 More 
a Year” series is one of which we are exception- 
ally proud. We do not think anyone can deny 
that Dr. Butler goes directly to the bottom of the 
matter. He speaks as one having a clear insight 
into conditions and definite, practical ideas about 
what should be done to remedy them. Nothing 
“up in the air’, about this, but a simple, forceful, 
unescapable appeal to both the reason and the 
sentiment of every farmer in The Progressive 
Farmer's territory. 

With Professor Massey’s January Work, the 
list of New Year’s resolutions on this page, Mr. 
French’s picture of the Piedmont country of the 
future, the illuminating paper on Animal At 
atomy, Mrs. Hutt’s charming greeting and ex 
planatory foreword to the lady readers of The 
Progressive Farmer—surely you can not fail to 
find something both helpful and inspiring in this 
issue. 
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Farm Work For January. 


mer, of course, and are feeding it to cattle. 
So you can load your manure, if you have 
a manure spre, er, and it will take little time, 
every day that you can drive on the land, to load 
the spreader, and ride out and leave the manure 
spread properly on the land that is to go in corn 
in the spring. 
Then if there is a growth of crimson clover on 
the land you will have the best possible chance 
for a corn Crop. 


Y= MADE plenty of peavine hay last sum- 


at 
SPREAD MANURE ON THE LAND. 

Do not be afraid that manure spread now and 
left on the surface will waste. It will waste less 
there than anywhere you can keep it, even on hill 
land. One winter I was spreading manure on a 
steep hill field, and when we got about three- 
fourths of the way down the hill I concluded that 
there was no need for going further, as the ma- 
nure would wash down on that part. But I was 
surprised to find that I could see no evidence of 
the manure three feet below where it was stop- 
ped. The absorptive power of a clay soil held it 
right where it was applied. 

If you cannot haul out manure as made, the 
next best thing is to keep it well packed down un- 
der the feet of the stock, for if torn loose and 
thrown out it will be certain to heat and fire fang. 
Whenever it is necessary to move it, move it to 
the field at once and never pile it. 


& 
THE RIGHT WAY TO CUT THE COTTON ACRE- 
AGE. 

We will, of course, have the usual talk about 
decreasing the cotton area, and none of it done. 
The only rational way to reduce the cotton area 
is to go to farming in a good rotation, and make 
money out of other things that will reduce the 
cost of growing cotton, and when the cotton crop 
is grown to as large a gross amount as now, and 
is grown on one-third the area, there will be no 
hysterics about the price, for the farmers will be 
prosperous through good farming, and will not be 
entirely dependent on the cotton crop. God speed 
this day. 

& 
SEE THAT YOUR STOCK ARE SHELTERED. 

Feeding stock means good shelter if it fs to be 
profitable. Of course, there are many days in 
winter in the South when cattle should be out, 
but there are also times when shelter, or good 
sheds at least, is important. Some years ago a 
farmer wrote to me that he thought he could 
make money raising cows to sell to his neighbors 
who kept only one or two, and wanted to know 
what breed would be best. ‘But,’ he said, ‘“‘you 
must understand that they keep their cows stand- 
ing out all winter.” I told him that he needed 
nothing but scrub cows for this purpose, for any 
of the improved breeds would be no better than 
scrubs if kept in this way. In fact, they would 
be worse, for the more cattle are improved the 
more care they need. It is perfectly useless to get 
improved cattle if you are not going to give them 
the proper care. 

& 
SHRED CORN AND GET READY FOR OATS. 


If your corn was cut off at the ground and cured 
in shocks it will pay to shred it. Shredded stover 
will keep well in stacks, and more of the stalks 
will be eaten, and what is left will be in fine con- 
dition to help the manure pile, and save breaking 
forks and using cuss words in getting the barn- 
yard manure out. Manure-making is one of the 
chief matters for winter. Bear that in mind and 
prepare to make more every year. It may not pay 
much immediate profit to feed cattle, but you will 
make a market for the feed and will have the 
manure and beat the fertilizer men. 

When oats were not sown in the fall, as they 
should have been, you should lose no time when 
the land is in good condition to plow, to get it 
in order for drilling the oats in February. But 
either for fall or spring sowing in the South, I 
would always use the Southern winter oats, as 
they will always give better results in the South 
than the Northern oats. 


Trucking in January. 


Bey ren tc or garden peas will be the first 
J aa crop to need the attention of the trucker. 
(==) Get them in the ground as soon after New 
Year’s as the land can be worked in good order. 
Cover with two furrows and harrow the land level 
before the peas come up. Use tobacco stems or 
tobacco dust in the fertilizer, and dust the vines 
over with tobacco dust after they are up in order 
to prevent the green lice from getting on them, for 
if they once get there in multitude they have got 
you and the crop. Prevention is the only thing, 
and tobacco is the best material to use for this 
purpose. 

In the farther South the early crop of Irish po- 
totatoes will be going in the ground, and in Eas- 
tern North Carolina the land for the potatoes 
should be plowed as early as practicable. There 
would be a better prospect for the crop if a good 
green growth had been gotten on the land in the 
fall by sowing some crop like rye early enough to 
get a heavy fall growth, for there is nothing so 
favorable to potatoes as a green growth turned 
under. 


& 
FERTILIZERS FOR PEAS AND POTATOES. 


The pea crop will not need heavy nitrogenous 
fertilization, but as the nitrification in the soil is 
not very active in cold weather, it is better to use 
some nitrate of soda on the peas along with plenty 
of phosphoric acid and potash. The early Irish 
potato crop, however, will need heavy fertilization, 
and the formula I have often advised is as good 
as any. This is acid phosphate, 900 pounds; cot- 
tonseed meal or fish scrap, 600 pounds; nitrate of 
soda, 100 pounds, and muriate of potash, 400 





The Foot-Path to Peace—for 1909. 





O be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; to be 
satisfied with your possessions, but not con- 
tented with yourself until you have made 
the best of them; to despise nothing: in 
the world except falsehood and meanness, 
and to fear nothing except cowardice; to 
be governed by your admirations rather 
than by your disgusts; to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor's except his kindness 
of heart and gentleness of manners; _ to 
think seldom of your enemies, often of 
your friends, and everyday of Christ; and 
to spend as much time as you can, with 
body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors 
---these are little guide-posts on the foot- 
path to peace.---Henry van Dyke. 











pounds, to make a ton. This is used at rate of 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds per acre. 


& 
SUCCESS WITH ONIONS. 


There is more interest in the onion crop every 
year in the South, and when well grown the crop 
should be profitable. There is an increasing de- 
mand North for young onion plants grown in the 
South for setting there in the spring, and this 
may develop into a profitable trade, for the young 
plants the size of a lead pencil ship well and grow 
easily when transplanted. The earliest ripe crop 
of onions is that grown from sets of the yellow 
potato onion planted in the fall. These increase 
by offsets, and these offsets can be pulled along in 
February and bunched and shipped as green 
onions, and will pay well, and the larger ones can 
be left to ripen. These should be sold early in 
summer before the Northern crop of ripe onions 
is on the market, as they are not good keepers. 

Every one has seen big light-colored yellow 
onions that are often sold at our grocery stores. 
Some of these are imported Spanish onions, but 
they can be grown fully as well here. Some years 
ago, to a farmers’ institute in Western North Car- 
olina a farmer brought specimens of this onion of 
immense size, saying that I had taught him how 
to grow them, and he wanted to show how he had 
succeeded. These onions are known as the Prize- 
taker. Sown in the open ground, they make good 
sized onion, but to make the immensely large 
ones, we must adopt a different plan. 

The seed are sown in January in cold frames. 
The frames are better if covered with glass sashes, 
but in the milder sections of the South a cloth- 
covered frame will answer. Sow the seed in rows 





rather thinly, and keep protected in the frames 
till after the middle of February. Then gradually 
harden them to the outer air, and finally trans- 
plant them to the open ground when hard freez- 
ing is over, and if the land is rich and heavily 
fertilized they will make immense onions, and very 
mild ones, 

These, too, are poor keepers, and should be 
sold as soon as ripe. But we can grow the first 
season fine ripe onions from seed by using the 
American varieties. The important point is to 
get them started early, so that the onions will 
make before the weather gets too hot. In North 
Carolina this will be in February as early as the 
land can be gotten into good order. In reply toa 
correspondent in North Carolina, I have told about 
this crop. 

& 
FOR EARLY TOMATOTES. 


The early tomato crop should be a profitable 
one in the South if handled right. Every trucker 
should have a little greenhouse at least for the 
purpose of starting plants. Well-made hot-beds, 
with glass sashes, will answer, of course, but the 
greenhouse is far more convenient. The seed for 
the early tomato crop should be sown about ten 
weeks before it is safe to set them outside in the 
locality. In Eastern North Carolina this will mean 
a little after the middle of January. 

I sow the seed in shallow boxes, and as soon 
as up large enough to handle, I set them in other 
boxes of rich soil about two inches apart. By 
the 20th of February they can go into cold frames 
with glass sashes, and should there be set four 
inches apart each way. Then protect them care- 
fully, but expose to the air in all bright sunny 
weather, and by carefully hardening them off, 
they can be set in Eastern North Carolina in 
April, and the earlier they are gotten out and 
live, the earlier the crop will be. These several 
transplantings, of course, take labor and expense, 
but the crop will be far earlier than from plants 
sown thickly in a hot-bed and let stand crowded. 
I have picked ripe tomatoes in Raleigh May 25th 
by this method. 





$25 Worth of Fertilizer Per Acre Free. 


XPERIMENTS at the Michigan Station show 
that an acre of cOwpeas added 139 pounds 
of nitrogen to the soil, worth $25, and yet 

all over the South there are men using 200 pounds 

per acre of 2—-8—2 fertilizer to grow crops, put- 
ting four pounds of purchased nitrogen in the 
land from which the humus has been wasted, 
when they might have had $25 worth practically 
free if they farmed right. Rejecting nature’s 
ready gift of 139 pounds, and paying the fertilizer 
man about 20 cents a pound for four pounds per 
acre to replace many times as much as they have 
sold in their cottonseed. : 

Is there any wonder that these men have poo 
land? 














& 


The more we study the matter, the more we are 
convinced that the restoration of the humus to the 
soil is far more important than the application of 
any amount of chemical fertilizers. The mineral 
elements will aid us in this when liberally used 
for the production of the legume crops, but the 
man who spends his money for nitrogen is simply 
wasting it, and worse than wasting it, because he 
could get far more free from the air than he 
can buy in a fertilizer. 





Money in Glass. 


aan ORE wide-awake truckers of the South 
bint | should learn the value of glass. If the 
UNS growers up in the dark winter climate of 
the Lake region and New England can get rich at 
winter forcing under glass, how much more could 
be made in the sunny climate of the South by real 
winter forcing? It requires, of course, a large in- 
vestment in glass and heating boilers, but there 
is no culture that pays better. A grower could 
start in a small way and increase his structures 
as the business grows. The immense area de- 
voetd to vegetables under glass in the far North 
is little understood in the South. One man at 
Cleveland, Ohio, told me that his coal bill was 
over $40,000 a year for growing lettuce mainly, 
and he was but one of hundreds in the same line. 





I hope some of my Southern friends in the mar- 
ket gardening business have tried this fall setting 
some of their cabbage plants on the north side of 
ridges instead of the south side, and that they 
will report the result. 
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ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Angora Purebred Goats Registered. 


If you want Blue Ribbon winners at rock bot- 
tom prices write us, and write us at once. Tip 
top Angora Does from $7.00 to $10.00 each. 
Grand prize-winning Bucks at $10.00 to $12.00 
each. We are winners of 80 per cent. more pre- 
miums than any breeder in the South, 1905, 1906, 


1907, 1908. 
DIAMOND V RANCH, 
Stokes P. O., Va. 





W.H. COFFMAN’S eno" caratos 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to breeders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. 


RED POLLS 


A few good young Red Polled calves. Bulls 
and Heifers. Registered stock, for sale. One 
pair 10 months old. These cattle are acclima- 
ted to North Carolina. THEY WILL EAT WHAT 
YOU RAISE ON YOUR FARM. 


W. B. MEARES, 
Belvidere Farm. - Linwood, N. C. 








Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 


RIVER SIDE STOCK 
FARM. 


Berkshire pigs from 
; “es fine registered stock. 
Prices"$5.00"to. $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. Cooper, - - - Autryville, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $100 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, « - Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 

Berkshire Hicgs 

87 cows produced in 1907 14175 

lbs. butter, or an average of 383 

Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tes by @ represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
{nent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred oe Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey -' ton tl Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackie Dogs os: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 

























Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. Call or write 
for prices and booklet. ’ of ¥ a 


Rose Dale Stock Farm 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 

ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

. Petersburg, Va. 





FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


10 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


E.S. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 


FRENCH COACH STALLION 


FOR SALE. 


Six years old, well broke, sound in every 
particular, and in perfect condition. Easily 
handled. Weighs fourteen hundred pounds. 
For particulars, address X, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








JACKS. Saddle Horses, Trot- 

ting and Pacing Stallions, and 

Tamworth Hogs, We are the 

largest Breeders and Import- 

ers of Jacks in America. 
Write us your wants. 


J. F. COOK & CO., 


Lexington, Ky. 
Branch Barn, Wichita, Kansas. 
MR. J. C. KERR, Manager. 





Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 


Before you buy 
get our prices on 


Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 


Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 





The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 








Duroc Swine for Sale. 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged for last year almost twelve pigs to the 
litter. We have the Jargest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd intheEast. We keep six great 
herd boars, Hogs and pigs of all ages for sale, 
including bred sows and gilts, service boars and 
weanling pigs of every noted line of breeding. 

Send for Duroc Facts and literature on these 
hogs before you buy, The prices are right, and 
we guarantee satisfaction. 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 
Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm, 
VAUCLUSE, Va. 


Why Not Improve and Grade 
Up Your Stock ? 


Angus Cattle, Southdown Sheep, and Essex 
Pigs. Two choice young bulls, and several 
young cows: a few lambs and 8-weeks pigs; 
Two extra mature boars for immediate deliv- 
ery. L. G. JONES, 

$ Tobaccoville, N. C. 
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Live Stock Diseases 


: Their Nature, Pre. 


vention, and Treatment. 


ARTICLE I. 


Some Veterinary Anatomy the Farmer Should Know — Horses 
Often Killed by Drenching Through the Nose — Foolish Ideas 


About ‘‘Hollow Horn’’—Cruel and Silly 


“The Hooks.”’ 


tended to give a detailed de- 
scription of the structure— 
anatomy—of any portion of the body 
of any domestic animal. The pur- 
pose is simply to point out a few 
anatomical facts with the relations 
which these facts bear to the care of 
our farm live stock. And in this 
short article we can discuss only a 
few of those which our experience 
has shown should be known by every 
live stock owner. 


Farmers Should Study Skeletons of 
Animals, 


h, 


i 


| N THIS article it is not in- 


The Bones serve as the frame work 
around or on which the body struc- 
tures are built. If every handler of 
live stock would study this frame 
work’ or skeleton so that he knew 
the general shape, position and rela- 
tions of the bones of the body, this 
knowledge would be of very great 
value to him in understanding cor- 
rect form or conformation in judging 
live stock, and would also enable 
him to avoid many mistakes in the 
care and management of injured ani- 
mals. 

For instance, how many know the 
exact location of the hip joint in the 
horse and cow, or know that there 
are two joints in the leg of the horse 
below the fetlock (incorrectly called 
ankle) joint? 

It seems there should be no trou- 
ble in locating the hip joint, and it is 
a fact that there is one joint about 
two-thirds of the way down between 
the fetlock joint and the top of the 
hoof and another about two inches 
lower which is covered by the upper 
part of the hoof. Such knowledge, 
simple though it may seem, would 
often prevent absurd and serious 
mistakes in locating and defining a 
trouble. 


Horses Often Killed by Drenching 
Through the Nose. 

The Head is an important and very 
complex mass of tissues and organs 
of which more should be known. For 
instance, all realize in a general way 
that the nose and nasal passages are 
for the passage of air in breathing 
and that the mouth is for the prepa- 
ration and passage of food, and yet 
how often medicines that are intend- 
ed to enter the stomach, and should 
therefore follow the natural passage 
of the food through the mouth, are 
given through the nose. This is dan- 
gerous in all animals, but is made 
much more soin the horse by the fact 
that the soft palate, that fleshy cur- 
tain-like membrane which separates 
the mouth cavity from the throat 
(pharynx), is so long in this animal 
that it completely closes the passage- 
way between these two cavities. This 
formation makes it possible for the 
horse to breathe through his mouth, 
only with the greatest difficulty, and 
he never does so save when the nasal 
passages are closed. 

When medicines are given through 
the nasal passages, if it becomes 
necessary for the horse to breathe 
while there is medicine in the nose, 
there is danger of both medicine and 
air going into the lungs. Pneumonia 
and death is not an unusual result of 
such bad practice. Many a. horse 
has died from a ‘simple’ remedy 
given in this way for a slight case 
of colic when, had he been left to 





Practice of Treating 


nature’s methods of healing, he 
would have continued to serve his 
needy, if unwise, master. 


Something About the Head and “Hol. 
low Horns,” 


Of course, we all know that the 
head is not solid bone, but how many 
know that it contains several quite 
large air cavities and can tell the lo- 
cation of these sinuses? Each side 
of the face below the eye and the 
region of the forehead just above the 
eyes are made up by two plates of 
bone with considerable cavities which 
contain air between them. These air 
cavities, or sinuses as they are called, 
have small openings in their walls 
that communicate with the cavities 
of the nose, 

In sheep, a “grub,” when very 
small, enters these cavities by way 
of the nose and growing becomes a 
troublesome parasite. 

In all animals the roots or fangs 
of some of the grinders, or molar 
teeth, extend into these cavities. 
Hence, a diseased tooth may cause a 
discharge from the nose which may 
by the farmer be mistaken for a 
symptom of catarrh or even glanders. 
These air cavities, or the one in the 
forehead, communicate with the cav- 
ity or hollow of the horn of horned 
animals. It is therefore, not remark- 
able that when a horn is bored and 
a liquid injected into the horn cavity 
that this liquid comes out of the nos- 
trils. It is simply following the nat- 
ural course of a liquid through nor- 
mal passages. While this unques- 
tionably proves that the cow has a 
hollow horn it does not prove that 
she has the “Hollow Horn” or is in 
any way diseased. In this connec- 
tion it may as well be stated that 
the horns of cattle over a year old 
are always more or less hollow. The 
size of the cavity of the horn varies 
considerably in different animals un- 
der apparently similar conditions, 
but usually it is largest in large 


horns and in old cattle in poor con- 
dition. 


Foolish Treatment of the Horse’s 
Eyes. 


The Eyes of the horse are so im- 
portant that the loss of one depre- 
ciates his market value very greatly, 
but nevertheless little is known by 
the average horse owner of their 
structure or of the remarkable means 
nature has provided for protecting 
them from particles of dust and oth- 
er small bodies. In proportion as 
the fore extremities are less useful 
in protecting the eyes there is de- 
veloped at the inner side of the eye- 
socket a membrane (membrana nicti- 
tans), or ‘‘washer” as it is popularly 
called, which when the eye is drawn 
backward into the socket is forced 
out over the exposed or outer portion 
of the eyeball. The washer-like ac- 








~ SADDLE STALLION | 


Coming 6 years old, natural saddler, and so 
are his colts, bay, 16 hands high, eligible to 
registastion, and as well bred as there is in 
Kentucky. First draft for $350.00 gets him. 


Also a fine lot of fox hounds. 


J. D. STODGHILL, - Shelbyville, Ky. 





Fox: cat, deer, coon. and possum, dogs. shep- 
herds. collies. pointers, setters, fox terri- 
ers, and all leading breeds, prices free. 


E. L. WILMOUTH, --1- _. Shelbyville, Ky. 
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tion of this membrane assisted by prosperous sections of our great 
the tears, which are always excited ff T f C le. ] country. 
py the presence of any irritant, en- Di erent ypes eo att V.- : A. L. FRENCH. 
ables the animal to remove from his R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
= eyes with remarkable rapidity and ERY different 
certainty any small particles of for- from the dai- 
eign matter which may enter them.|| ry cows we have 
Yet, seed - waiecae ka been showing is 
this natural means of protectl he ° 
eyes of the horse, when they see this ae Polled 9 a 
“washer” for the first time—their at- on aan” Mr. 
tention being attracted to it because In our r. 
of its inflamed and swollen condition | French raises. 
resulting from a general inflamma- | Notice the com- 
e tion also involving other structures— || pact, blockybuild, 
is actually remove, .cut out, this only the thick, well- Tubular “— 
means which the horse has of remov- rounded hams, 
ing dust and other foreign particles the almost cylin- 
1- from his eyes. To these uninformed || drical form of the The latest model of the 
people this go aur con we as body as compared wiih the wedge-shaped Jersey or Holstein type. greatest cream separator ever 
le = at ee ee RY Sees As a beef-maker the Angus is one of the best---the very best, built. The Tubular “A” rep- 
ly 1 cS. . 
Ro great cruelty could be prac:|| the “Doddie” breeders claim They, have many good poipts are ||] resents everything good and 
0 ticed upon an animal than to remove h AP d a hard ee i etal desirable in cream separator 
" this natural protection to his eyes characteristics, good to look at, haray, vigorous, prepotent, and is 
and the fact that it is done through feeders with the best. The lack of horns makes them gentle and construction. An advanced 
ie ignorance lessens not in the least the easily handled; and it is easy to understand why they are liked type of the best known sepa- 
of pain which the horse suffers; nor|| most by those who know them best. rator in the world. 
h should it materially lessen the severi- Next week we expect to have another beef animal to show you, 
ir ty of our condemnation of those who a Virginia Shorthorn sire. The celebrated Tubulars 
d, practice this form of cruelty. ‘ are used by the best dairymen 
“ in every section of the earth 
° ‘ cheaply improve their farms an : 
es What the Piedmont Country May Be. [pian uy tae GN oF Oa ke ina |] Where cows are milked. 
stock? : 
ed An Inspiring Prophecy of What Better Farming Methods Will 4 Our new illustrated cata- 
Ly ‘ ‘ Fiel t Soutt So I said from my heart, “God 1 
Bring to the Worn Fields of the South. grant that the seed we have been — No. 283 free for the 
We had been attending Farmers’| mals that would make for these|sowing these past days may spring asking. 
Institutes for days all through the|farmers a greater profit answer to| up and bear fruit, some forty, some 
38 e i y 
ur Piedmont section of North Carolina.| high heaven, ‘Yes!’ Hundreds of| sixty, and some an hundred fold,” THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
8. One of our party had been telling | tired-looking mothers who had spent|}that when our children grow to West Chester, Penna. 
a the people of the habits of destruc-| half their lives working in the fields manhood and _ stand where we Chi 
Ly tive insect pests and how they should| when they could have been far bet-|stand to-day they may be able to —_ P oe oe Portland, Ore. 
a proceed to control them. Another|ter employed in making for their look out out over one of the most atte 
3, had been talking well of the great| husbands beautiful little farm homes 
1e improvement that could be brought} —and in these homes training their ip e 
v- about by the careful selection and|children for more happy, useful, C] qd Hi W kK Bt 
1d sowing of the seeds of different|lives, and toward a better citizen- D Orses Us etter 
: gee gieg tnd at corte di—-! agicenMl Se rtecnec Lee eee 
' . " joy their pe Lot are less liable to catch cold and be 
“ ‘ee live. eoueh iden, teilian thou of wv ao sia mane Do bad Be he te N aned in rf fourth the time. nd can 
the handling of calves, pigs, and railway train passing off there T § 1 D oM 
; little lambs. Then Franklin Sher-| to the right five miles away hauling ‘ Wart NO. 1 cuarag HOTSE Cli pin achine 
- * : is 
"< man had given that grand talk of|@ half dozen freight cars loaded with j1nt ae ee 
| his upon the improvement of the products made almost entirely by This machine is guaranteed, Nothing about it wears out. 
g- : the bare hands of the farmers, their All moving parts are enclosed, protected and swim in oil. 
a farm home. ? It turns easy, clips fast and lasts a life time. 
- When the last meeting was over wives, and children, when these Lag monies ready for wae, is only $7.50. Your 
¢ j , ealer . i 
nm we were sorry, as the glimpse we|40zens of square miles of naturally appeal” 2 reine 
*s had received of the lives of these | fertile soil are capable of producing Send now. 
at Piedmont farmers had made us glad live stock, and general farm pro- On CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT C0., 157 Ohio $t., Chicago 
ld we could count ourselves as their ducts enough to load a hundred such SS 
i. kindred. But we must go on, 4s trains every week in the year if they — 
others across the Blue Ridge were| Were rightly handled, says the same | aa 
es . a Z oO 
a expecting us. So the suit cases were| thing. With all these silent wit-| & ree The west 
" ‘strapped on tHe back of the surrey, et meee ee beautiful bia Ever Made 
: and the sturdy horses bent to the|!ying there before my very eyes, how | ss IVI re re 
“a task of climbing the mountain. Up| | could I believe that I had been lead- Y On a ftrst-Ole ane: Sp ader 
this way, then that way, but always|i28 my friends astray when telling ours to Try Free My NEW Roller Feed Spreader, 
up, until at noon the summit was them to clean up, fence, and so 30 Days— Freight eae Kye He the — 
5 just before us. America can boast | Prepaid y 
of much grandeur of scenery; but] Poland Chinas. inga quotation on the Galloway Wag: : 
n- nothing I have been privileged to over the country are taking notes. a 
rd look upon ever impressed me more and sending Jn their orders wile they ean 
ly, an e@ magnificent panorama 
by spread before me from the eastern a GALLOWAY 
ir brow of the Blue Ridge. pore) vgs dhe Bag oy | States—and e every 
ns The Question of the Worker. SS 
: Here, are four things ton ber in tion 
<< As I stood there looking out over wagon box bprentie intne UA &, itimet aatece $25,000 Guarantee 
the miles and miles of country we sclgecd Tucralaec taste Haare Se tsec ons $5 niebar ben wagon, end je mende tp 4 steve. te 
as had been working in, I asked myself promi f other. oe, own! Factory turns bad ae Special Red a Weticashane Gettin ter cod 
ma the question: “Is this the truth that make you a price that elle them. That prize teins getty Sa ten ie cesipeise ever 
Og I have been trying to tell these our "Bet betore you rub ane cont aneay tyreeaer i Sad inca ben baal ie las an a es 
'e- le for th ast two weeks: that send it to you to try 30 days free. fit re cash 
ti people “od e yee a : A’superior lot of Pigs by my fine boars, Top The Wn, Wagon Box Spreader fits any truck Wm, Galloway, President 
1 grass, hogs, cattle, and sheep are} Chief 70893, Grays Ideal 65805, and other ial he Win. Galloway Co., 679 Jefferson St., Waterloo, las 
xf the crying needs of these beautiful — and a limited number of sows in pig. 
io hills and fertile valleys?” aad J. B. GRAY, 
on The Answer of the Soil. Fredericksburg, Va. HERCULES Steel Stump Machines—. 
- A great bare stretch of country : : 
iC If In Need Of Fine Stock Go T CAST IRON 
at. off at the left that is producing Pe Se SS eee —— . do the work of. three iron grubbers. 
- nothing but broomstraw answers, Me. PP. KE LLER, \nceresturs) NNO staking down required. Pull 
“Yes!’? Gullies by the score, to the RIPLEY, TENN. Strength to ee stumps. ae A 
so right, left, and straight ahead for} Jacks and Jennets, Poland China, Duroc the square : i — fons “The andled, 
ro niles and il cry aloud, “Yes! and Berkshire Hogs, Rambouillet Sheep, Rig- 16 a price almost as ow. : he only 
a4 a miles, y ee id and Angora Goats. Jersey Cattle from the 000 pounds steel grubber and it’s un- 
yes!”’ Hundreds of little tobacco , best American and | imported blood, with breakable. We pay 
barns that should be supplemented | !™mperted Rpvort's a ee cae ae ae STEEL regen’ gence 
! with cattle barns and silos answer, | STRENGTH _ for three years. 
Ye “Yes!” Thousands of little children | Registered Durocs and Bronze Turkeys pie a ‘Write for catalog and 
r. Pa Good ly, offered f le. Bred ist. 
ep- working in the fields helping their | oars, and choice fall pigs of best breeding SQUARE INCH 
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‘J HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 



























“ri- fathers to make a little sale crop | Prolific, and quick to mature. 
when they ought to be in school and quick sales. Bronze toms. $5 each; puilets. $3 


each: trio, mated, $10. Write your wants. ® 
their places filled with grazing ani- CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn, | 








0,000 LBS. 


li Dept. 
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4 Centerville, lowa, U. S. A. 
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You'll 
find rab- 
bit-shoot- 
ing rare 
, 800d sport 
if you go out 
with a Stevens. 
Every shot will 
count—a Stevens 
8 so far-and- 
straight-shooting 
and quick-firing. 
/ey Send for Stevens 
Catalog describing all 
Stevens Firearms— 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pis- 
tols. 5c. for postage 
brings it. 

And Dan Beard’s book, 
“Guns and Gunning’ — 
full of interesting and 
instructive facts about 
woodcraft and camping, 
about birds and game, 

etc. Postpaid, 20c. paper 
cover, or 30c cloth cover 
—stamped in gilt. 

Most dealers sell Stevens 
firearms. If yours can’t sup- 
ply, we’ll ship direot on receipt 
of catalog price. 

J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
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THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap”’ trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
State Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc.. free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N. Cc. 


HARNESS (Ge 
ie 






















By Mail 


N 
ay \" 
ip You can bry custom-made 
foak-tanned harness direct from 


our factory at wholesale prices. @&: 


:\ 
you save two profits—the jobber’s Y ») 
and dealer’s. Write for our new il- 
lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money yon can 
save. All our harness is guaranteed 
and we leave you to be the judge. If 
you’re not satisfied, money back. Every 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 
to-day and ask for catalogue V. 
TILE KING HARNESS CO., 
14 Lake 8St., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 













GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap. Bush Pulling Mich.Co 
200 7th St. Soutiwest 

Washington, D.C. 














THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
busheis peas per hour, 
2 Does not break the peas Has 

‘ two cranks, sieve and seed 

, box. Runs light, well 
7, built, never breaks. 
‘2 Get Our Special Quotations for 
Zee Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
=" CO.. Dalton, Ga. 


50,000 DRAIN TILEFOR SALE. Sizes three, 


four, five and six inches. 
Write for prices. 


PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co., 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 











HE’*YEAR 1908 leaves our 
ve Southern farmers, as a class, 

better farmers than they have 
been for half a century. The prod- 
ucts from their brain and brawn 
prove this conclusively. The value 
of the products from the farm this 
year amounts to two and one-fourth 
billions of dollars. (All this is cre- 
ated wealth—brand new wealth. The 
farmer is the only real wealth cre- 
ator.) 


The value of the farm products in 
the South, with her 26,000,000 pop- 
ulation, in the year 1908, is equal to 
the value of the products from all 
the farms in the United States with 
62,000,000 population eighteen years 
ago. The increase in farm property 
during the past ten years is eight 
billions of dollars. What a poor na- 
tion this would be without the far- 
mer! 











Our Development is Just Beginning. 


Who can estimate the values that 
yet lie hidden in the soil of the 
South? The rapid increase in wealth 
from the soil of later years shows 
that as the farmer increases his cap- 
ital in knowledge the soil responds 
to him in larger dividends. And 
when even 50 per cent of our farm- 
ers have received any scientific train- 
ing in agriculture, who can estimate 
the output from the farms in the 
South? For what purpose, then, can 
the States more'safely and profitably 
make liberal appropriations than for 
the instruction in modern agriculture 
of the future as well as the present, 
grown up farmers? An agricultural 
education extends the monetary pos- 
sibilities in farming. For the more 
money a farmer makes, the greater 
is his ability and that of his posterity 
for subsequent growth in the higher 
attributes. Ethical culture never 
goes before but follows material de- 
velopment. The commercial spirit 
precedes epochs of higher intellectual 
and ethical progress. While science 
in agriculture has been the last to as- 
sert itself, yet it is coming rapidly. 


Agricultural Education Not an Ex- 
pense; but an Investment. 


Many of our Southern States have 
seen that it pays to teach agriculture 
in the high schools. The boy of to- 
day will be the farmer of the near 
future, and the greater the opportun- 
ities that he has, the greater value 
he will be to the State. His agricul- 
tural education is not to be dreaded 
by the tax-payer as an expense to the 
State, but is to be regarded as the 
greatest opportunity she has for 
an inestimably profitable investment. 
The State and National Governments 
are busy through their Departments 
of Agriculture in instructing our 
grown-up present-day farmers in the 
improved methods and discoveries in 
modern farming, by publishing bulle- 
tins and annual reports and by farm- 
ers’ institutes. The agricultural 
press is doing valuable work in keep- 
ing the farmer informed in all things 
that pertain to his betterment. No 
farmer can afford not to take a good 
agricultural paper. All these helpful 
influences have proven beneficial to 
the farmer. 


More Live Stocks, Bigger Crops, and 
Better Living. 

Virginia has caught the spirit of 
improvement and advancement. Her 
farmers are doing better work to-day 
than ever before. Larger crops are 





*This is the first of a series of articles from 
the Commissioners of Agriculture of the va- 
rious Southern States. Next week we shall 
haye an article from Hon. E J. Watson on 
theJagricultural progress of South Carolina, 








Virginia’s Great Agricultural Growth.* 





Commissioner Koiner’s Neaw Year’s Greeting to the Farmers of 
Virginia and the South—The Great Advances That Have Been 
Made Only the Beginning of Better Things. 


grown on less acreage. More atten- 
tion is given to rotation and diversi- 
fication of the crops. More live stock 
is kept on the farm. More horse 
power is used and less hand power, 
more brain and less brawn. More of 
the pleasures of life are enjoyed by 
farm folks. Our farmers are reading 
and studying more the science of ag- 
riculture. In one county in Virginia 
there are fifty rural routes; in anoth- 
er county, there are 2,000 ’phones in 
use. The monotony of the country 
life is wiped out. Virginia is to-day 
the richest State in the South, except 
Texas. Her products from the soil, 
in 1900, were valued at $129,000,- 
000: This good year, 1908, the value 
is $204,000,000. Population has in- 
creased within the past five years 5 
per cent, which is more than any oth- 
er Southern State. In some sections 
of the State 90 per cent of the farm- 
ers have money for investment. 

I congratulate the State of North 
Carolina in having such a live, up- 
to-date paper as The Progressive 
Farmer, which is so ably edited, and 
is in fact, as well as in name, a pro- 
gressive farm paper. The South is 
just entering the dawn of a golden 
era of prosperity. The time is com- 
ing when the farm lands in the South 
will be the most valuable in America, 
on account of the kindness of her 
soil, the great variety of crops 
grown, the salubrious climate, the 
market and transportation facilities. 
and the hospitality of her people. 
With these unequaled and unsurpass- 
ed advantages, the South excels all 
sections of this great country. 

G. W. KOINER, 
Virginia State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture and Immigration. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our first installment of ‘$500 
More a Year Farming and How to 
Get It” on page 2 is longer than we 
should like, and future articles will 
be shorter and snappier. It seemed 
necessary, however, to get a very 
thorough understanding of our pres- 
ent situation in order to plan wisely 
as to the way out, and if you miss 
everything else in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you can’t afford not 
to read every line of this startling 
showing made against us by these 
official figures. 

at 

On page 10 Dr. Butler calls at- 
tention to the vicious custom of 
drenching horses through the nose. 
Dr. David Roberts says: ‘More cat- 
tle die from the effects of being 
drenched than die from tuberculosis.” 

& 

We have an inquiry for milch 
goats. Some one should advertise 
them. 

4 

Start the new year right by get- 
ting some improved hogs and cattle. 
And your wife ought to begin also 
to improve her poultry. 

ot 

Get some postals now and write to 
manufacturers of improved farming 
implements and machinery and get 
their catalogs. Time spent in study- 
ing them these winter nights will be 
well spent. 

& 

“Ten weeks for ten cents!’”’ Get 
all your neighbors to subscribe for 
The Progressive Farmer and _ start 
at once with the first of our series 
ot articles on ‘$500 More a Year 
Farming,” ‘‘Live Stock Diseases,’’ 
and ‘‘Housekeeping Talks.’’ 
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REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from yourstable and 
lot manure, compost, etc. Fully guaranteed, 
A postal will get our Catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga, 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary 85.00 to $10.00 per day 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens. A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec. 
tion which will become more profitable each 
year. Address P.O. Box 88, Young's Island, 


Ss. U. 


%5 Styles and Sizes 
AND FORTY YEARS AT IT 


has established the standard by which others are 
judged in the 


‘American’ Drilling Machinery 


Rotary, Coring, Rock or Earth drilling, any depth, 
any size, thru any formation, for water, coal, oil or 
mineral prospect- 
ing, the “American” 
is the standard. 

Our new complete 








catalog is the ency- §) 
clopedia cf the drill }) 
hole. 


The American 
Well Works 


—— — \F 


First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


Stock Farmer Wanted. 


I want to communicate with a man who 





aif srriiziti 





desires to engage in stock raising. Ihave 
three thousand acres of black sandy soil with 
a_clay, subsoil, fertility _u nsurpassed. Will 
sell"an interest to proper party who desires to 
engage*in stock raising and farming, or will 
supply the land and conduct the business on 
any other suitable basis, In the event of sale 
of an interest in the land, terms can be ar- 


ranged satisfactorily to purchaser. ~* « | S@xaii 


T L. CAUDLE, - - Wadesboro, N. C. 





Established 1866. 

AGENTS WANTED To sell Nursery 
Stock everywhere in the South. Steady 
employment to men with push. Only 
High Grade stock sold. Write for 
terms. W. T. HOOD & CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


Chew RED EYE, Tobe 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then IitT:LAsTs 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 























ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good 

pay, steady work and pomotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box F 44, Danville, Va. 





wand 
he green fields 
* VIRGINIA 


Where the summers are long and delight- 
ful; where the wintersare shortand mild. 
Here you can grow splendid crcps at 
stnall cost. Rich soil, abundant water, 
excellent markets and good neighbors. 
Desirable Farms can be secured for 
$10 PER ACRE AND UP 
alongtheN. & W. Ry. Full information 
and valuable booklet upon request 
F H. LaBAUME 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent 


Norfolk & Western Railway 
Box KG ROANOKE, VA. 























ds 
, Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 


4. «py isthe country forthe Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
OnE i 


ame OLD VIRGINIA FARMS :s=< 





who desires to better_his condition. 
Casselman + _ Richmond, Va. 
e Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D- 
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nae dey Mather Wee Have Where to Buy the Best Saw Mills, Engines, Ets. 


Carolina Farming? sienietensnanneniiaiaabamenmmmenate: 














The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 
MARKET CANNING. The finest Canned Goods in The World put up by 
farmers and their families. Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 






E FIND in the Yearbook of the United States Department 
Wi of Agriculture the following figures for the year 1907: 





N. Carolina. United States. 





Cultivated acres ....,..... 5,224,000 268,928,000 formation, and prepare for the next crop. 
| Value of crops in dollars. . .90,331,000 4,019,284,000 ‘The Raney Canner Co., : . Chapel Hill, N. C. 
: Farm horses and mules.... 295,588 21,625,000 
| Persons engaged in agriculture 455,767 10,273,770 








From these figures the following are calculated: 


vous |l|NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 


No. of horses and mules per 1,000 cultivated acres... | 57 80 
No. of agricultural people per 1,000 cultivated acres. 87 38 FRUIT, VEGETABLE AND SYRUP 


These figures show that in this State we are using only about Cc A M +> r 


half as much horse power in proportion to the cultivated acreage ‘ . 
as the rest of the country, and are using in its place about twice as Best nnd Cheapest House in the Country of Which 








much human labor as the rest of the country. Corresponding To Buy Cans, Labels and Canning House Supplies. 
with the inadequate supply of horses and mules we find an insuf- ’ : . 
ficient supply of farm implements, there being 51 cents worth to Send Today for Price List. 

| the acre for the South Atlantic States and 90 cents worth to the 121 North Caroline St., - - - Baltimore, Md, 











acre for the entire country. This ratio of farm implements (51 
to 90) is less than that of the work animals (57 to 80). To in- 
crease the one we must increase the other. 


Ge yirriory 
The practical effect of our agricultural methods is shown by . AW MILLS 





the following figures: Maae in seven sizes. Variable Friction or 

U 7 - straight belt feed with rack and pinion, or 

N. C. . S. y TT eable oe age lh gent Sago | 

ivated i rso: =z Chain Set-Works absolutely accurate and 

Acres cultiva’ for each agricultural person ..... 11.4 25.2 a s / See oe week rama ig oy 

; Dollars of return for each agricultural person .... $197 $376 Wo NE) Co Lae Bh Bent a oet Se Banebkae? Guat- 
Hnsps — anteed in every respect. 








These figures show that each farmer in North Carolina is culti- : LES Ournew 68-pagecatalog ex- 
: ——— sine in detail all our Saw 

vating about half the number of acres that the average American 

cultivates, and in consequence is getting as a return for his work 

only about half as much money as his fellow farmers in the rest 

of the nation. 


ills, Engines, Boilers and 
Threshers. We'll mailyou 
@ copy free upon request. 
A.B. Farquuar Co., LT0., YORK, PA. 








1 The remedy is the substitution of horse or mule labor for hu- 
l man labor. In other words, the great need of agriculture in North 
) Carolina, in so far as the cultivation is concerned, is for the farm- Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
l er to drive two horses in place of One, and to use the correspond- Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 







Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ ies; Syrup Kettles; 
= e Mills; all modern and up-to- 
ate. : 
» Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
% Write to us. a 
Schofield s Iron Works | 


ACON, GEORGIA. a 


ing additional improved farm implements. 
W. A. WITHERS. 
i N. C. Agricultural and Mechanical College, West Raleigh. 
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es e 
Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mill. 
RALEIGH COTTON. brand ........---.-----...------ 15% 
: Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 10% j 
Raleigh, Jan. 2, 1909. OEE TONE con gacauaudsdacacosaan= $1.65 i . 
af Cotton, best grades-....---.-- 8 15-16 to ..---. Meal. COmmMOn |... 502 cscceuoccece 1.60 
~ eS Ee 84 to BOS IODA iiss once od sncnceonn 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white ............... 86 
OE SUIEOG ener edcacscadeccsente.s 85 
RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET, | Oats" Clipped white....-.........- = 
RUE 6d iiis eee ound aac a dulce anemone 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, | Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 85 
Strips, Stems_and Scraps.) Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. --.-. $1.60 f 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds... 1.50 This simple, light running Guaranteed superior to any portable 
Bright Corn, bran, per 100 pounds... -. 1.20 mill makes more and better mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. 
Wrappers Fillers| Middlings, per 100 pounds. --..-.. 1.60 lumber with less power and Accurate setworks Ya 
5 <a ee Hulls, per 100 pounds -....--..-. 50 less help than any other. You can , 
ComMOD...--------------- | 1? Ges | 6 air | Rice Flour Sacked, per bushel-- 50 set up and operate any American mill All steel dogs. 
wnnce cee n nnn nee ; 4 otton sacks, per cwt. -.......-... ith the directi i Rah 
Good ....-...-...---.----- 23_@50_|11 @I2_| Cotton Ties—Pieced _..-_.77227777 80 ore on Been meee es oe, Write for catalogue. . 
Cutters Smokers “eae paawencGunss ssse=casas'> bo Don’t let your engine lie idle. GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
New tleés -........-...--.---.------- . Sell f “Gibbes G i 1, 
ty ae j10 @i2 | 5 @8 | Bagging 2 pounds ................ 7% 124-Page Book, Free ee utar ny prs a ae ee 
Medium -........--.------ |12 @13 | 8 @9g | Flour—Spring wheat patent 75 Conteiatng VileiMa Gaawedlions shaat 3 280, C » &C 
2 eee 113 _@20_| 9 @10 beac a ne nena case sense nee ones = the care of saws, fully describing the fea~ oe 
: -- - . tures that make our mills best, givi 
; Sun-cured Dark-fired| Choice ...-..-....-..-.----------- 25 prices and guaranty and full elem Pp RT A R LE GAS OLI NE 
a... 6 @8 |5 @7 eines ‘ond cle Sep Saas Mo ee 
" ‘ ine other wood worki - iz a 
, BRR veeenanennsnce none . AY : pA CHICAGO HORSES. chinery. Write for book “ae. ska were Type io Fe Gi Ri E 
MING 8. cine concoccc-c-- (14 @es 119 Ole American Saw Mill Machin Pn 
Chignes, Jan. 2, Brrse' a60 tien Bs, eitdherosmceamget f Ca. The Most Perfectly Balanced Portable Engine 
Common Primings See ete eae! i ce oe to fair to choice 1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 
Good te Fine Primings-.....-...---- oa QB se 1 Dretlersocc25 coc. Juss sne $125@165 $170@265 
Loggers and feeders .--..---. 60@160 165@215 
Farm mares and small 
NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. , chunks .............-..- 50@100 120@150 
Light drivers -.........-.-. 70@120 125@200 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 2, 1909. | Actors and coachers.-...... 110@130 140@350 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job | Carriage pairs---..- 225@300 325@675 
lots) and represent prices obtained on actual | Western (branded - 15@ 45 60@100 
Sales: jC Ee a ne TQI125 150@200 
Se ae a me ae 3% to 3% If you need an engine of any size or style write us 
Strictly Prime ---.----+------------- 3 40 3i4 ST, LOUIS MULES. anwaaeo ee 
os ihe > iii ita ra i 2% to 2% . 
Machine picked......---.---------_- 2% to 3 St. Louis, Jan. 2. 1909. Hyman Supply Co., Inc., Box 84, Newbern,N.C, 
RRM RE em ne Le 34 to 3% Common Medium a aca Everything in Machinery. 
Spanish Peanuts-.....--.--.--------- 98 to 1.00 tomedium togood — 
B. E. Peas, per bag-...-..--.....---- 4.00 14 Ps hands --.-. --8 65@ 90 $ 90@110 
14% hands ---- -- 80@115 115@125 rq 99 Lightest running, easily 
15 hands --.- -- 95@135 135@155 handled, and greatest lum- 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND | 15% hands -................ 115@14é 145@175 ber producers. They have 
FARM SUPPLIES 16 hands and over ------. 130@150 155@225 steel head blocks, bottom 
dl ° = top dogs, automatic 
~ D.S.0. R Siac natleston: S.C, Jan. 2, 190, | The 1909 session of the Farmers’| gigged back, spring receders, ete." ‘The No. 0 Hustler; (our Baby Mill) cut out 2100 ft. pine booms 
. Dp. 8. Oo. R. Sides, packed. a 9% National Congress will be held at in an hour from small logs with 12 H. P. engine, on the Georgia Fair grounds in Atlanta Oct. 24th. 
4 ; S. Bellies, packed -... ; eS ie ag How’s that for “hustling?” All our Saw Mills have equally great proportionate capacity Write 
: D. 8.1 me oe Se hehe, ge oi Raleigh, N. C., the first week in No-] for catalogue and circulars, and go to 49 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, and see our Mills. You will usua 
Hams: .. Creams Ay re . sree eer vember. nd one ee ik ee little baby wonders there, as wellas larger sizes. SALEM IRON WORK 
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Cabbage Plants! 


Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch. 

Prices: 1000 to 4000 at $1.50 

4000 to .8000 at 1.25 

8000 to 10000 at 1.00 
10000 to 20000 at =.90 
20000 or over at special prices. 


I make a specialty of delivering 
400 assorted plants to any South- 
ern Express office for $1.00. 


I guarantee satisfaction. 


No plants grown are better, and - 
few as good as those I offer. 


A. W. PERRY, Young’s Island, S. C. 


\. , 


PECAN 


TREES. sencac Tow Prices, 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - - = 





























VIRGINIA. 


HIDES AND FURS. | 


FURS WANTED! 


. Best prices and express 
paid. Mink and Musk- 
racsespecially. No 

= commission. Twenty 


years experience. 


Joseph McClamroch, - Mocksville, N. C. 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, / 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,eoat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our iliustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur & 
tanners of large wild and domestic B 
animal skins in the world. 2 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from any 


i fur © 

and head mows, ey 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JOHN WHITE & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ESTABLISHED 1637 


Highest market price paid 


raw FURS 


and HIDES 
Wool on 
Commission. 


GASHEVOURFUR 


no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 
fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 


tra $8 on 1, CORRY HIDE & FURCO,,CORRY, PA, 
ed a 


a 







































Trappers—Fur Traders. 


Ship your Furs direct to the world’s largest 
Fur mar«et, where prices are always highest. 
Write for ovr latest Price List, giving highest 
prices for Furs and Peltas of all kinds from all 
sections. IT’S FREE. MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., 

St. Lovurs, Mo. 


$500 More a Year Farming: How to 
Make It. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
our territory uses only $22.33 
worth of implements and ma- 
chinery, whereas the average farm 
worker of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania uses $150.12 worth 
—more than six times as much. It 
may be claimed that our crops are 
such as to require more hand labor, 
but after allowing full credit for this, 
the disparity is still too great, inex- 
cusably too great. 
Why then do we not use more farm 
machinery? Because (1) of lack of 
agricultural knowledge; (2) the ten- 
acity with which we cling to old cus- 
toms; (3) the scarcity of horses and 
mules; and (4) the unsuitable con- 
dition of our small fields. 
And why are horses and mules 
scarce? Because we buy them in- 
stead of raising them. 

Why are our fields too small and 
not in condition for the use of farm 
machinery? Because of the plum 
thickets and briers, the clumps of 
pine and brush, the stumps and gul- 
lies, and the ditches. Our fields are 
too small, but usually only worthless 
scrubby trees and gullies separate 
them. Remove these and our fields 
will be larger. Then pull the stumps 
and ‘blind the ditches and we can 
use farm machinery to good advant- 
age. ‘“‘But these cost money!” you 
say. So they do, but they also make 
ymoney. Do we fail to do these things 
because we are poor; or are we poor 
because we fail to do them? Let us 
think about this. 

Me 


Stop Running Your Brain on 
One-Horse Power. 


ey E HAVE also mentioned as 
WA a fourth evil to be over- 

4 come that “we use. three- 
fourths of one horse for each farm 
worker, whereas each farm worker 
in the States of Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana uses over three.”’ 


The farm worker of those States 
uses four times as many horses and 
earns three and one-half times as 
much money. 

But the question arises, Why 
haven’t we sufficient work stock? 
Because we won’t breed it and can’t 
afford to buy it. We ought to breed 
it, but will not do so as long as we 
ship into this territory feed for work 
stock. And it is absolutely essential 
to put more horses and mules to 
work for us if we are to get our 
$500 more a year farming. Other 
things being equal, we cannot make 
bigger profits until we cultivate 
more acres per farm worker, and 
this can come about only by getting 
more implements and machinery and 
more horses and mules to run them. 
It is simply because of his use of 
more farm machinery and more work 
stock that the average farm worker 
in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana culti- 
vates 63 acres and gets profits from 
this area, and the average farm 
worker in Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania cultivates 33 
acres and gets profits from this area, 
whereas the average worker in our 
territory cultivates only 22 acres and 
gets profits from so much. We of- 
ten hear ‘extensive farming” de- 
cried, but the trouble with us is not 
in trying to cultivate too much, if 
we only had the implements, ma- 
chinery, and horse power to cultivate 
it with. We are trying to cultivate 
too much perhaps, depending as 
largely upon hand labor as we do, 
but we are not trying to cultivate too 
much if our farms were properly 
stocked with tools and power. 

A study of the earnings of all the 
different sections of this country re- 
veals the fact that where the most 





vidual earnings of the farm worker 
are largest, and where the least work 
stock is used, the income is the 
smallest. 


& 


We Don’t Grow Enough Live 
Stock. 


IFTHLY and lastly, we have 
too little live stock to con- 
sume the waste products of 














of the soil. 

Each farmer in Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana has nearly five times as 
many dairy cows working for him 
as the average farmer in our Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory; while 
the average farmer in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York and Penn- 
Sylvania has six times as many. 
Furthermore, the average farm 
worker of Iowa, Illinois and Indiana 
receives from the sale of live stock 
annually $212.91, besides the money 
he gets from dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. This is nine times that receiv- 
ed by the average farm worker of 
our territory from the sale of live 
stock and exceeds by $28.79 his en- 
tire income. 

With five times as many dairy 
cows and nine times as many oth- 
er live stock working for them, it is 
easy to account for the fact that they 
earn three and one-half times as 
much from their farming as we do. 

It all amounts to simply this: We 
sell our raw material from the farms 
and get one profit from it. They 
manufacture their raw material into 
pork and lard and beef and milk and 
butter and cheese and wool and get 
two profits from it—one from grow- 
ing the raw material and another 
from feeding it to farm animals. Or 
as Mr. French has recently put it, 
“they grow stock and thereby make 
money twelve months in the year,” 
whereas by growing field crops we 
cannot make money more than six 
months in the year. 


& 
“Finally, Brethren.” 


“ed UMMING up then, why does 
IS the average farm worker of 

SJ Iowa, [Illinois and Indiana 
earn three and one-half times as 
much as the average farm worker of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia? Because— 

(1) He uses five times as much 
farm machinery, and— 

(2) Works four times as many 
horses, and— 

(3) Has five times as many dairy 
cows working for him, and through 
these advantages— 

(4) He is enabled to cultivate 
nearly three times as much land, 
which— 

(5) He has made more productive 
by the use Of more agricultural 
knowledge than we use. 

These are the defects of our agri- 
cultural system, the defects which 
we must overcome in order to get 
our $500 more a year for the aver- 
age Southern farmer. 

Let’s get to work to correct them. 
and in this work we want the co-op- 
eration of every farmer in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia, or wherever 
else a Progressive Farmer reader 
may be found. Let us all count our- 
selves members of a _ great club 
whose aim is to bring about this 
$500 more a year for the average 
Southern farmer. 








DeLOACH 


3% to 200 H. P. 


JES 
Pennants 










Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 





work stock is used the average indi- 


the farm and increase the fertility, 


Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machi 
| really do the work— 4 adage 
CUT, PLANT- 
SPRAY, 







chinery 


up to -" 
ASPINWALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money, growing potatoes, 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
406 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A, 
Pioneer Makers of Potato Machinery 









PERFECT POTATO 

PLANTING 

Every farmer knows the importance 

of proper potato planting. Here’s a 

machine that doesit perfectly. Has 

none of the faults common with com- 
mon planters. Opens the furrow 


postal for 
our free 
book, Y 
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No Misses 
No Boubles 

No Troubles 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 


Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags 
NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Holcombe & Co., 24 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 


Address Office Nearest You 












Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled—Write for Quotations 


WIRE FENGING. | 
15 Cents a Rod 







































































0) 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
84, MUNCIE, IND. 












































FENG Strongest 


Made.—. 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
\ J Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized 
prevent — bernie = agente. hy! Ly 
facto rices on jays’ fre 5 
we pay Hy Ifreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free.; 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 
































Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, iam 
wary ry +) 


wos—A fen 

















The only abso- 
lutely successful 
LF single strand barb wire ever made. 
M. M. S. Poultry Fence Saves 50% 

We make the most complete line of Field, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencinginthe country. Write 
for our new catalogue. 

ReKALB FENCE CO.,- DeKALB, ILL. 


Southwestern Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOW TO HANDLE AN INCUBATOR 


Some Practical Advice On the Man- 
agement of the Machine—Set Now 
for Early Chickens. 


If hatching with an incubator, have 
a reliable machine, in a room with- 
out a great change of temperature, 
and keep the lamp thoroughly clean- 
ed by boiling burner between every 
hatch. 

I once almost lost an entire hatch 
at the last, by failing to have the 
percolated piece around the burner 
clean, so the air could reach the 
blaze. The lamp smoked and did not 
produce the required heat. After I 
found the trouble, all was well. 

Do not remove chicks until they 
are thirty-six hours old. 

Have ready coops or brooders 
warmed and supplied with fresa 
water. (I use tomato can with a 
rail hole three-fourths inch from 
open end, inverted in a beef can, for 
drinking fountain for all little 
chicks) sand, grit, charcoal, chick- 
feed, and dry shredded alfalfa. I add 
beef scrap, dry bran and green-cut 
rye a little later. 

When chicks are a month old, I 
substitute cracked corn, whole wheat 
and oats in place of chick feed, and a 
moist bran mash at night. Have feed 
pefore them all the time. 

Keep winter chicks indoors till 
six weeks old, or until ready to mar- 
ket if weather is not real fine: they 
grow faster thus kept. They are 
ready to market at two months. 

For spring market chicks hatch as 
many as possible in December, Janu- 
ary and February. Then in March 
and April hatch for breeders. Good 
results may be obtained in hatching 
later, with a little extra care, as the 
hot weather approaches. Many breed- 
ers cut price on eggs first of June, 





and by engaging eggs to be shipped 


breeders may be secured at a much 
reduced cost. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 





EGGS THAT PLEASE BUYER’S 
EYE. 


Your Market Eggs Should be Uniform 
in Size, Shape, and Color—It Pays 
to Make Your Produce Look At- 
tractive, 


The writer knew one man who reg- 
ularly got from three to five cents 
above the market price for his eggs, 
and sold them to grocers who went 
after them. The grocers knew that 
their best customers, those who were 
willing to pay good prices, would 
willingly pay more for such eggs. Of 
course the eggs were always clean 
and were guaranteed to be fresh. 
There was a standing offer that any- 
body who found one bad egg was to 
be given a case (thirty-six dozen) 
free. The case was never claimed 
for the finding of one stale egg. 
That man had but one breed of 
chickens, and he would not hatch an 
egg that was off color or off shape. 

Others can do as well as he if they 
will take the pains he did, but it will 
be necessary for them to have some 
standard bred breed of chickens; 
and if grocers will not pay good 
prices, private customers will have 
to be hunted up. The man who 
thinks he cannot do a thing can not, 
because he will not try. At every 
turn it will be found best to have a 
single breed for market purposes, 


and to introduce new blood from) 


time to time by getting new stand- 
ard bred males of the same breed. 





No matter if his neighbors say that 
he will gain by crossing with some 
other breed, he should keep right on 
in the way that has proved the safe 
one—keep his flock pure. 














FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








Rhubarb in the South. 


What is the matter with my 
rhubarb? Secured roots that 
were showing sprouts the last of 
March. Divided eight large roots 
into about 30 pieces and set a 
row about 50 feet long, after 
mixing in the soil eight or ten 
bushels of sheep manure, and 
afterwards made another appli- 
cation on the surface. Kept well 
cultivated till middle of July 
when they began to wilt and die. 

&. QO: Re 

Franklin Co., Tenn. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The matter is that you cannot un- 
der any conditions carry rhubarb 
through a summer in the South ex- 
cept in the cool high mountain sec- 
tion. No one has ever succeeded in 
growing rhubarb in the warmer 
parts of the South. I tried to do 
so for several years in North Caro- 
lina, and finally gave up the effort 
as useless. You can set large roots 
from the North and get a spring 
crop, but that will always be the 
last of it. Climate is one thing we 
cannot control. 





Be king in your line. The world 
does not demand that you be a phy- 
cician, a lawyer, a farmer, or a mer- 
chant; but it does demand that, 
whatever you undertake, you will do 
it with all your might and with all 
the ability you possess. It demands 
that you be a master in your line. 
—Great Thoughts. 


Moving an Qld Orchard. 


I have an orchard now six 
years old which I want to move. 
The trees are apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums. What is 
the best time to move them, and 
what to put under the trees? 

T. ©. 8, 


(Answer by Professor W. F. Massey.) 

You might possibly move the 
pears and apples successfully, but 
not the peaches and plums. But you 
will have to prune off at least half 
the tops of the trees, and prune the 
roots around a ball of earth. Peach- 
es and plums bear so early from 
young trees that you will get better 
success from planting yearling trees 
than by attempting to move six-year 
ones. In fact, I had rather plant 
young trees of all than bother with 
the old ones. 





The only really practical agricul- Honesty is the best policy,—but 
ture is the kind that builds up the the man who views it as policy will 
farm while building up the farmer. bear a reasonable amount of watch- 
—A. L. French. ing.—Success. s 








BERCKM ANS’ Are as_good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 


tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
great variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 
TREES P. J. BERCKMANS Co., 
Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
AND Augusta. Ga. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTMENT. 

















THE TARHEEL CABBAGE PLANT MAN. 


Field grown Charleston and Early Jersey Wakefield. Succession and Flat Dutch. I 
am located near Raleigh. My plants are hardened, having been already covered with 
frosts and frozen many.times. Why purchase plants from warm climate and lose them 
by freezing ? My plants are neatly wrapped in bunches, 50in each. I pack in baskets 
and light crates. Prices: 1000 at $1.50; 5000 and up at $1.00. Special prices on large lots. 
Trenched or transplanted ahead of orders. All orders filled day received. Have sold 
earliest plants. Am filling orders daily from different sections of this and other States. 
Mine are just the plants for the cold sections to winter all right and head next spring. 
Let your orders come merrily on. It is my pleasure,to_serve,you. 


G. L. B. PENNY, Route 1, Raleigh, N, C. 
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EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON LARGE HENDERSON'S 
WAKEFIELD TYPE WAKEFIELD SUCCESSION 


EARLY 
WINNING STATDT 


EARLY 
SUMMER 


These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best known 
growers; my crop of 80 acres set from the same plant 


_ Tam located on one of the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
© lina, our climate is mild, just sufficient cold to harden 
and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 
out in the colder sections 

y 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 
EXPRESS RATES TO ALL PoINts VERY LOW 
My prices are as follows: 1000 to 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 
to 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and over, @ $1.00. 
prices on large lots. 
Send your orders to FE. VW. TOW LES. 
@ MARTINS POINT, S. C. 
| Telegraph Office, Youngs Isl’d, $.C. Long Distance Phone, Martins Point,$.C. 


Wm 
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SS SS SS SS SS Se = 2 = 
ARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD., CHARLESTON LARGETYPE. SUCCESSION,” AUGUSTA TRUCKER, 
The Earliest ‘WAKEFIELD, The Esrliest little later T DUT 
Cabbage _ 2 Earliest. Flat Heau Variety. an Succession. Largest and Latest Cabbage. 





TRAQE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


13 & 8 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 190 8 
Our stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 

Plant Grower, plants sure to yore satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young’s Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on \/ # 
Plants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the ‘best results iif 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the | / 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

Send for our Catalogue ;:it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers, etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
_p We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


_ Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 8 Young's Island, S. C. 
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Earliest Header. 
Fine, Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 
Delicicus for Table 









About ten days 
later than E. Jersey. 
A full size larger. 
A Money Maker. 


EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 


Earliest Flat THESE ARB THE KIND THAT MADE SOUTH 






yielder and a good 
shipper, 


Cabbage. A large 
CAROLINA FAMOUS FOR CABBAGE GROWING 











They need no introduction. We guarantee FULL COUNT, safe delivery, and satisfaction or your MONEY REFUNDED. Send money with order, 
othetwise plants will be shipped c. 0. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money, thus adding to the cost of your plants. 
Prices F. 0. B. Young’s Island: 500 for $1.00; ; r I 
prices on larger quantities. Prompt attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


1,000 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 9,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. Special 
Cc. M. GIBSON, Box 33, Young’s Island, S. c. / 
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Next Week’s Features. 


4) EXT week we shall publish the 
IN second of Dr. Butler’s force- 
Ay) ful and practical “$500 a 
Year” articles. In this second paper 
he will tell how ‘‘Mapping and Fol- 
lowing a Course That Will Bring 
About Improved Conditions” will help 
us on to the $500 more that we are 
going to make this year. 

There will be some very pointed 
talk by Prof. Massey on the proper 
time to regulate cotton prices, a re- 
view of the year’s agricultural prog- 
ress in South Carolina, a vigorous 
paper on co-operation among stock- 
men by Mr. R. L. Shuford, and the 
usual quota of other timely and in- 
teresting matter. 


Mrs. Hutt’s discussion of bread- 
making will prove helpful as well as 
interesting, we are sure, to thous- 
ands of women who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and Miss Mary T. 
Nance, of South Carolina, will tell 
what the women of that State have 
done to improve educational facili- 
ties, in one of the most brilliant and 
inspiring articles we have had in a 
long time. 





Notes on Our Last Issue. 
“edd EEING so many bright young 
ee faces on the pages of The Pro- 

SJ gressive: Farmer makes oné 
feel young again. Editor Poe calls 
me old, but he associates me in a 
paragraph with the cheery face of 
Mrs. Hutt, and that makes me feel 
young, for nothing last summer at 
the institutes made me feel so young 
as the presence of so bright and ac- 
tive a young woman as Mrs. Hutt. 
But there is life in the old man yet, 
and I hope to be able to battle for 
good farming in the South for many 
years yet, especially with such an ar- 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months. 80 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 

cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. "Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
i rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
ess thar 

















Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans, sample and 
price on request. E. P. Carter, Fairfield, N.C. 





8.C. Brown Leghorn chickens, heavy strain 
layers, one dollareach. Geo. F. Pearce, South 
Mills, N. C. 





Wanted.—A position as farm superinten- 
dent. Can give good reference. A. M. Mc- 
Keithan, Regan, N. C. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
— farms. W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrenceburg, 

nn. 





Piedmont, Va., farm for sale. Sudden and 
urgent reason. Good buildings, fruit, clover, 
etc. 254 acres. $2,150 till ‘ebruary. Address 
Hillsdale Farm, Boxwood, Va. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
k. = work and right prices 

e ressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co. Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Land for sale, on railroad, near Pine- 
hurst. Sand belt. Most healthful section in the 
South. Big money in fruits, truck, stock, etc. 
Address owner. O. B. Deaton, Troy, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze turkeys forsale. Raised 
from stock which won first prize at Winston 
fair and also prize of $i8lamp. Toms $4, hens 
$2. Address P. J. Conrad, R. F. D. 2, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Ideal Poultry and Stock Farm. Large Eng- 
lish Berkshire hogs; pedigreed pigs, 10 weeks 
old, $%.00 each. Leading strains of poultry at 
winning prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. 
E, Smith, Afton, Tenn. 








Large Improved Yorkshires. service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; thoroughbred Ango- 
ras; finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; cheap, White Wyandotte 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Island 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; all good as new for service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N, C. 


ray of youth and beauty to keep me 
up to the point. 
& 


I believe that I have never met 
“Bre’r Rabbit,” but I know well the 
quiet way that Mr. Koonce slips 
around among the farmers and gets 
their subscriptions, because they ab- 
solutely cannot refuse his plaintive 
ways. Koonce looks awfully tired 
when he is not, and the farmers pity 
the tired man and help him out. Dr. 
Chamberlain, writing to the Stock- 
man and Farmer from England, says 
that the long pendulums of the Eng- 
lish clocks seem to say ‘‘Plenty-of- 
time, Plenty-of-time,’’ while at home 
the Yankee clocks say, ‘‘Get-there, 
Get-there,’’ with their shorter ticks; 
and though Koonce in his manner 
says ‘‘Plenty-of-time,” he neverthe- 
less ‘‘gets there,’ and I hope that 
“Bre’r Rabbit” will get there, too, 
and the subscribers will get to the 
paper by reason thereof. 


& 


And Editor Poe gets on a horse in 
order to “get there!” But all the 
same, he puts in the work after 
“Sunny Jim” gets him there. And 
right back of him we see the statue 
of the great man who came down 
from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina and ‘‘got there’ and into the 
hearts of the Tar Heels. Will the 
mantle of Vance ever fall on anoth- 
er such North Carolinian in the Sen- 
ate? 

& 


I hope that Mr. Shetley will keep 
on believing in good culture for corn, 
and he will soon beat that seventy 
bushels. ¥ou will notice that he 
used manure and not fertilizer. There 
is nothing that makes corn equal to 
manure, and to get manure we must 
have feed and cattle. That is the 
whole secret. Mr. Shetley got seventy 
bushels per acre with his manure and 
Mr. Smith got fifty-three with fer- 
tilizer, and Mr. Shetley’s land was 
better off afterwards by reason of the 
manure and its humus-making char- 
acter. 


& 


J. R. McLendon put nitrate of so- 
da on the peas in the corn, and it 
made them grow. I have no doubt 
it did, but does he realize that the 
peas did not do as much for him as 
they would have done without the 
nitrate? Peas will get nitrogen from 
the air, but if there is plenty avail- 
able in the soil they will use that 
and not get the aerial nitrogen at all 
to any extent. He got a_ greater 
growth of peas, but less nitrogen fix- 
ing than he would have had without 
the nitrate, which was a needless ex- 
pense. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Get an account book and try to 
farm in a more business-like way 
this year. 


4 





File your papers for 1909. 





Did you read our announcements 
of 1909 features in The Progressive 
Farmer of December 24th? If not, 
look up that issue at once and see 
the subjects to be discussed in our 
“$500 More a Year Farming,” 
‘Housekeeping Talks,” “‘Good Health 
on the Farm and How to Keep It,” 
and “‘Live Stock Diseases and How 
to Treat Them.” Look up the sub- 
jects and write us any questions or 
experience, you wish. 





There are two days about which 
no one should ever worry. They are 
yesterday and to-morrow.—Robert J. 
Burdette, 





TON 





CANVASSERS WANTED. 


We want some canvassers to travel 
and solicit subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer in the Carolinas, 


——y 
——— 


Virginia, and Georgia—live, wide. 
awake, hustling men who can Dut — 
their whole souls into the work ang 
“produce results.” 


the right man. Write us at once, 





a a 


———., 




















Cabbage Plants 


FOR SALE. 


If you want Cabbage, Beet, or Lettuce plants 
at prices to suit the times, write to me before 
ordering and get my prices. I give you the 
best goods for the least money, and guarantee 
satisfaction. Write 


B. F. COX, ETHEL, S. C. 


Or telegraph me at MEGGETT, S. C. 


46 EARS of Crook's White Giant 


SEED CORN 
shelled one — One pound of above corn 
30c., peck 75c 


W. C. CROOK, Huron, Tenn. 








Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton and price of seed. It’s 
free, and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. The 
Extra Prolific Cotton matures 
quickly, and will make three 
bales per acre. 


Cotton Seed 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed 
for sale. Vigorous growing, medium 
maturing, large bolled and heavy yield- 
ing variety © DIRECTOR, 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
WEST RALEIGH, N.C. 


TOBACCO SEED "WittSeem 


Gooch is the 
best variety grown for planters of the South 
and will make more.money per acre than any 
other kind. Send at once for your seed. 35c. 
per oz., 3 oz. for og $4 pe un 

P. HAYES. Kemper, Ss. C. 














are raised S e ed care Ss 

ected stock and sold 

under three warrants covering all 
risks. This year we are offering 


Yellow Globe Onions 
at the remarkably low petes of yg a 


pound. Sold for Our 
otal oe needs are Je larger this 


packages of vegeta ss 
year, ani y 
NEW SEED BOOK— FREE 
tells about the 
‘able g Ley re farmers and 
Send = copy to sie 
J. J. H. GREGORY = * 80. 
iN, 


Make More Money From 


Your Tobacco 
Slate’s Pedigreed Tobacco Seed 


is grown by the latest improved methods 
. under our own supervision and for 40 years 
has produced record crops in every tobacco 
section. 78 varieties for any grade of to- 
bacco. Suitable to any soil. Virginia, 





Carolina and Georgia planters show ban- ~ 


ner yields from 


SLATE’S IMPROVED GOLD LEAF 


Produces more good color wrappers than 
any variety now growing. Price 50c.per oz, 
WARNE—New variety for yellow wrap- 
pers. 40c. per oz. 
CONQUEROR-—Standard bright leaf,40e, 
per oz. 


IMPROVED LONG LEAF GOOCH—Best q 


for sandy soil. 40c. per oz. 


Liberal pay for © 


ial cash discounts 
Enis Dookie eee : 
denera, 


‘yy 


Write for free catalog, describing our full ? 


list of pedigreed seeds. If your dealer 


can’t supply you we will a so direct. 


Slate Seed Co., Rou"*,2.4, poston, Va 





SEED CORN 


LARGEST SEED CORN 


Eared Corn in the world. 


ee Joe’s Big White Earliest Maturing Big 

Made 153 bushels per acre, 

It costs but 25 cents per acre for seed. Big illustrated 

catalog of seed corn and all kinds of Farm and Gar- 

den Seeds mailed FREE if you mention this paper. 
ATEKIN’S SEED HOUS 


henandoah, lowa, 





PREMIUMS OFFERED 


Iam now n position to ship promrtly all orders for Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton Seed, This | 
seed is now being planted by the progressive farmers of these States. The results justify every : 


claim made for it. 
Raleigh. 
served. TERMS CASH. 


GROWERS IN THE WORLD. é 


TO COTTON PLANTERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


I now offer this seed for the next thirty days at $1.00 per bushel, f. 0.0. 
I have only a limited amount, so do not get left, as with me it will be first come first ~ 


$10.00 in gold offered for best stalk of SIMPKIN’S COTTON, and $5.00 for second = 4 


best, exhibited at State Fair, Raleigh, N, C., 1909. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 








Plant Wood’s Seeds 


FOR THE 


other similar publications. 





RICHMOND, 


Garden and Farm. 


Thirty years in business, with a steadily increasing 
trade every year—until we have to-day one of the largest 
businesses in seeds in this country—is the best of evidence 
as to the superior quality of Wood’s Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special” have done more to encourage diversified farming 
and profitable market-growing of vegetable crops than any 


If you want the best and most profitable crops, 


Plant Wood’s Seeds. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue and monthly “Crop 
Special,” mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 





VIRGINIA. 
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